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PREFACE /' 

, >'■'■: • I ■ . " 

The belief that schools should be responsive to their surrounding - 
Gommunlty is deeply engrained in the dominant American culture. Partioipa- 
' Won by laymen in educational aotlvitles of a supporti\4 or auxiliary oharaoter, 
as well as in ttiofle dealing with policy-making. Is considered both necessary ' 
and useful ^to attain desirable educational outodmes,' 

. V ■ • " _ ' i-i. '. - ■ ^ ' ' ■ ' • - ,■■ '■■ : : y 

_ . 1., . many I partic ipation studies^have sought , to describe and analyze - 

the purposes, gdals, daid .achiavements of various cliannelB for educational par- 
ticipation, scant attention has been directed tb the study of pa^ioipatioh as a* 
behavioral act. Educational participation has Been studied mostly as a means 
of deyeloplng schoor policy. .1^ analysis of factors that account for particlpa- 
Uoa has received less, emphasis. , \ '' 

/ I Furthermorib, the conaem with jpartielpatto 
BAdiQimms, Participation of tetudefite hag ^i^^ be- 
oauie ^t has baen quite limited, Partldipation by teaehere, admlnistratore, and 
othpr. nohtaachlng^ staff in edueationsl activities aiid^ decisions has been seen as 
- part of formal organ^ational behavior, but not within the framework of volun- 
taiy partlc Ration/ \ ' 

^^i^-- ^ ^ This R^r 8Katai^ 

t^rs on education^ parttelpationjas a be^ aet. The ratlonala for this 

emphasis is that outeomas are riot independent df Uie actors who shape them, A 
knowledge of who participatee and' why they do ^o ihduld help in understanding 
predleting ehange in o 

This researoh effort attempts to analjize the effeet of selected ante- 
\ cedent and concurrent variables upon participation in participatory educational 
planning. This particular vehicle for educational partic^atiQn has two signtfi- 
cant features^ ft is afoiro of tavolvement that ;^lows people to participate at 
the^poiicy level (making policy decisions via long- and medium-range planning' 
pTOposals) and, at the s^e time , Is an easlly-accessibie form educational 
particip^lon* In other wordsV anyone can participate* 

The first ch^ter this papter serves an^^ 1% 
^dfeals with participation to education generally and seeks to (provide the context 
for the subsequent eKamlnation of partlcipatiOT m planning. ^ 



Chapter n provides the theoretical frcmework for this study,, in 
tt are,incliid©d the research deslpi and the operatlon^l^ation variables, 

llie two subsequent chapters describe Mid MalyM Four 
"groups of participants (parents^ teachers, studentSp snd admtalstrators/ 
nontaaghlng staff ) are given sepa^^ ■ r 

' Chap)tey;V; brings together thf major finding and dlaeusses some 
of ttie impllcatloni. f , . • . 

A detailed methodological section Is. provided ta the Appendix, 
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CHAPTER I 

PARTICIPATION IN THE EDUCATIONAL ARENA 

. • • , - . • ■■ ■ •; . ■■- : .■ ■ 

^^^^^^ broadeet sane©, educatlraal particlpatlOT can Ba defined as the 

V Individuali matotaln contact with the school sysfem • 

•or aflect th of exlsttag oEftiture edifoatlonal goods. ITils deftaltion 

enconipasses what von Mqltke (1973) has called educationEd participation at the 
"^ctlpn lever* (those activities toat support or facilitate the implementation of edu- 
catlottri deolslons) md participation at the 'policy l^«d" (those actlqna directly - 
related to the formulation of educational policies or decisions)'.^ The utiltoation 
of this definition Is necessa^^ because, while ttie educational literature shows a 
bias in considering as partloipatlon mainly activities that cQneera policy-making, 
_ E^artlc Ipation at thiL action level is . by.f ar the most commpn :dimenslQn.ot educ a- . 
tlonal participation,. ' - 

A, Main Findings about Educatibnal Parti^patiori , 

I Partieipation in the educational arenai unlike 

activities' and in volunta^, associations, has been studied carefully only to the last 
IS years, and stoce a decentralized form of educational govdm^ce Is character-- 
Istlc of only two nations - Canada' and the United St^es - most <tf the research f irfd- 
ings refer to these settings #i . ^ ^ 

A review of the literature on educational participation reveals that' much 
of the citizen involvement in eAicational Issues occurs at the action level, *The 
Boards of , Education donstitute In fact a limited form rf citizen involvement In edu^ 
cation^ deelslQn--inaklng. . " * ' 

The character md intensity of educational partlei^ 
schopf district depends on several factors, ITie socioeconomic mdceUp <rf the com-. - 
munlty is an important element/. Characteristics such 'as high levels of education 
mid occupation are associated not only with moderate to high rate^of partlcipatliDn ' 
m politics and voluntary organizations, but also with active Involvement In educa-' ^ 
tlonal Issuea/ The way in which the schoor system Is perceived 1,^, , ps respons- 
ive to the community or as attempting to dominate it (socializing students mto what, ' 
le seen as an alien culture) - seems to be a crupial psychological variable Mftctln^ 
partlqlpatlon, A congruence of community and school personnel Bj^ectatlons re-^ 
garding the pua^oses rf schooling facilitates the mferact ion between these two groups* 
The structure arrangemerfts for participation providedjby the schools also affect 
participation. School districts which provide chmnels. for participftion tend to ' 
evince greatef rates oi participation than sdhool districts ^hlch do not provide such 
channels. ^ 



Various studies .of educational polities suggest that participation in 
"^^^cational affairs Is more open fuid widespread in'the suburbs than in the cities, , 

©Sj^i^t^ 

sltuatioh to the fact that many large cities have a sub- 

St aaitlal minor i^SitM population, characterized by limited social ta- 

volveme^tj sOEae minority members perceive schools as mlddle^claes-value ori^ 
ent^dJlnstltutlonsi and school districts to large* cities are highly cenfral^ed and, 
therefore, provide Umited access to participatl^^ 

' , Natlon-^wide studies have" showTi that participation i^ 
^racts'only a few, erf those affected by th© educational system, either as clients ' 
(parents and studentsX or as subsldlzers (t^^ayers)* There is evidence showing 
that most contact with the schools occurs through the participation of parents in ^ 
matte'rs^directly concerning their child (teacher conferences and speoial programs 
and eveiits)* Further,- parental;!^ 

with the neeesaaiy resources to /'do their job", rather than on determtai^ educa- 
tional ^ethods and oontent, or evaluattag iQamlng outcomes. 

Most data about participation In schools come from extensive surveys^' 
One 6f the earliest surveys on educational participation is the one carried out by 
Car|er (I960), He fowid that about h$lf the voters showed neither evidence erf par- . . 
tlolpatlpn in echqol rffalrs nor interest in such partialpation, and that the 'present 
basis for voter commitment m school fairs is parenthood", Mami (1975) found 
that parental ^^d community pressure, when it is present, exists mataly at the <ele- 
iaajpntary level erf Bchoolmg. ' 

*A survey of 103 school districts carried out by Mlnar (1972) concluded 
that the governance of eAieation is not very salient to iftost of the citizenry, except 
where it reaches directly into tte "proketbook" or where it touches a cont^^ 
such as busing or closure of schools to meet budgetary deficits. Another survey 
of 100 school districts by Zelgler et al, (1973) ^ concurred with Mlnar^s findlngSj ^ 
.assertmg that schools have a "typically apathetlo mass public with group egressions 
of e25>ectations hepeVlly biased Iri favor of the s 

It has been found in reglonal-leyel studies (Gblffliaaimer, 1965; Bloom- 
Berg and Sunshme^, 1963) » that citizens who are described by ottiers as influential: 
in educational affalfS^o not occupy places of the h^hest prestige or inf lutenca ;4n 
their community. Hunter (1953), however, is of the opmlon that while, in large 
cities, board erf education members tend to be second-line power flgurei, they are 
nonetheless "elements of the 'formal power structure of the community", Gol^ammer 
noted that individuals who were Intensive participants In edupatibn were interested to , 
social and welfare activities and saw educational activities as a means for e^fpressing . 
their cmcem for their own and other children. Supporting Goldhammer^s flndmgs, , 
Sterahall (1970) found thai the educational leadership structure tended not to include 
community leaders ^d t^t there was no evidence that educational leaders tended 
to become involved lA areas other than those relied to e^^a^ded school progrMas, 



It would appear that iJarticipatlon in educatiohal acttvlties attracts a til- 
certain type of Individual and that these persons tend to specializ;© In it. For 
inetanoei it seems that thoae actively Involved in national or loeal government tend . 
hotto participate educational aetiyiti^^ that those who^articipafce in ieducatlon 
generally have no poetical connections ot^a^bitions. A 1974 national survey of 
1500 school board members reported phat few of them had sought office because of .^^^ 
a desire for ppUtical experience (NSBA),^^ , - 

The study by Bloomberg and Sunshine (1963) found that while plirticipatton 
in education was related to highfer soclGecononiic levelg, the values or preferences 
of these individuals regarding school objectives and programs varied a good deaL 
Yet, .the same study suggested that direct-involvement with school matters promotes 
favprable fiscal attitudes because school tfecteitfn-niakers regularly hold more 
favorable attitudes than nondecieion-make^- or, the general public* However^ lUcould 
be argued thatihdse who participate are persons who holtffavorable attitudes toward 
the- school district in the first ^place* The causal flow is not unambiguous* ^ 

Bi Forms of ParticipatiQQ^in Educa:tion - ^ ^ 

Most studiei of educational participation have dealt w 
a means to desired or actually achievable outcomes. The various existing typologies 
of educational participation^ reflect this approach^ Among the- best loiown are the 
classifications by Cunninghain Nystranc^^ Fantlnl (1974), and Davies {1974), 

Cummgham and Nystrand offer a tj^olop^ of participation based on the 
purpose of participation They dlstmguish four main types of participations 
developing community understanding anS support tot educatloni^ objectives, i s^ple-. 
menting school strff in the pursuit of educational objectives ^ articulating eltiiena 
e3ipectatlons for the schools and insisting on accoimtablllty for educatldnal objectives. 
D^l3 categorizes participation on the basis of structural arrangements* He spealcs 
of adminlstraflve decentralization, community control experiments ^ cpmmunity 
advisoiy councils /special, advisory committees if jd 

educational models, Fantini's typblo^^parallels thafc^^of Cunningham and Nystrahd* 
He classifies, cltizin participation by the statedipr actual purposis^^ participation, ; 
His categorization includes participation for the pu:^oses of ''public relations^ '* . 
^instructional supportp '' ''crisis res dlutlon," "school govemance md instlUitional * 
reform^ ""legal resources to educational iasueb, " and "citizens and consumer lobbies 
for education, " . ' ^ : ' ■ 

A fourth tj^ology. Is offered by Cibulka (1974), ' His conceptualization^ ^ 
based on Arnstein's (1970) "ladder of citizen participation, " distinguishes eight 
types of participation J ranging from "manipulated participation'' to higher forms such 
as "delegated power" arid "citizen control. '' 



. ■ - These typologi^have Uni'l|ed 

tion as a bdhavlor^ act because of thelrUmphasls on participation as a means, and ; 

because they fail to distinguish between forms of participation within the school sys- 

■ tem.and'outilde It."^' ' rhr-''-' . ' . ■ -■ '-.^ ■ . . 

= . .... V- ) \ ' ^' ^ - • ' = . ■ . . 

' • - ' • :"^he study of edueatibhal ijarticipatlbn as a behavio^^ aetj with the 
foeuB-^laced on accounting for the participant rather than for the product of his 
participation,^ has received lass attention* The major research effort 'qn under- ■ ^ 
standing the chara^Jteristics and motivations of partlcipante in the edpc^tlonal arena ^ - 
is theVork of Carter (3L960), He offers a typology, of the educational parClcipatlon 
of U.S, voters on the basis of their direct participation (defined as visiting, schools* 
attending meetings* and talking tp school officials and- teachers ) and^their indirect 
participation ( defined as talking and being informed about; the 'schpols). Thus, Car- 
ter offers a fourfold class tfloatlon: the active (direct) and oemmimicatlve (indirect) 
voter^the unoonimunicat|ve ajid tnactive^^e active and:uncommunicatiV|, a^ 
inactive and communicative eitizen. His typolo^^, ttibugh centering on the partici--; ^ 
pantj uses rather tangential Indicator educational participation and is ekcessively 
broad. • ' ' . / ■ ' ^ .. ■ - . . .. 

» ^ Within the |ra3toework of participation as a bahayioral act, still another 
classification can be made ^ Since educational partlclpation4i vplunta^^^ we will 
distinguish betweM forms of participation that art high or Ijow'^ln degree.cf accessi- % 
bility, i,e, , the ease or difficulty of becomfaig'a participant, fcL _addltion, a dlstine- 
tloh can be made between those forms of partlcipationjthat result in auKlllarj^aptivi- 
ties and those which deal 'With policy issues^ Since^e^cational partiteipatlon Is volun- 
tai^y-s these two levels of pai*tlclpatlon ( ^^action^^ vs, '^policy**) can be ^said to possess , 
dlffferent appeals* given the v^lfferentlal typi of reward they entaU, Thf matrix below 
Illustrates this new conceptualizatidh. The forms of participation included m each 
ceir|are those ^Ikely to be found in most school districts, ^ ^ . . 



» ^ Table 1 : ; ^ 

B of Educational Involvement by Level of Participation and Degree of^^Accesslbility 



Po 



Action-lever Paftigipatlon 



Policy-level participation 





High Accesslbtlity 


Low ^Accessibility 




PTA mernbers 


PTA leadership 




School volunteers 






Classroom volunteers 

■* — ^ — ^ 




f 


School board^or^school 


; Advisory committees 




\ \ tax elections 


JTasfi forces 




bitere st groups 


^ Study groups 




Pa^rticipatory planning 


Board of Education 









We win eKiirnlne the forms^of participation included in the matrix above. 



-Participation in the Board of E dug at Ion U ; ■ ^ • " ' - ' 

3 This form of partlcipatkm is the only qne that form ally ^^aAtspoWers ' ^ 

' : *nvdiy©m©n^ By law;'\Bo%rd mfeinber^ are considered slt^te 

fectffiqer^ wiUi'^ merii-^ • 

bars full authority Md rfesponsi^ity for their school district. \ . . • 

V ' I Committed and active board rnembers can supposedly become initiators^ / 
erf school policy; 1^ practice, 4hlB is rarely the case. Nujnerous atudies of the role 
of boards of edueation underecore the limited role played by boards; (Bendirier; 1969; 
KaweU^ 1965; Gltteil, 1970; Wirt and kirst, 1972; Zeigler, 1973>. N^^^^^^^^ 
^ have ^aiimited role in the initiation of policies , but it h^s also been shcvwn that as High . 

men^lonB of pr^^ ; / 

The limited performance of boards of ^educat^on as decision-riiiakers is ^ 
not surprising.^ Beyond the limitations to which board members are subject because 
of increased state and federal legislation on educational issues, they face two eerious o / 
constraints at the local level. First, since they are usually full-time professionals- ^ 
In some non-eduoational occupation, their involvement in educational affairs is nec^s- 
earUy partrtime. Secpndlyj they depend.heavily on the superintendent anld his staff 
for information, as well as interpretation of educational issues, there is evidence v 
that board meih arfe socialise* by administrators to accept the superiorUy of the ^ 
"professional viewpoint*^ (Chatters, : 1963; Kerr, 196^; Go|dharhmer, 1965). 

Although In<theoiy most citizens can run foi: election to the Board of - ' 
Edu catio n, the m ambBrship df most boards his been predominantly: male^ profeflAinn-^ 

and white. The early study by Cowits (1927) rievealed that thre^-fourths of board 
members In cities were buste si and p^^^ men. 2 During the last 20 years^ 

^the pereentage of women on schbol boards has remained quite low. Female member- 
ship has ranged from 10 to 24 perc^, - At present, women comprise 12 percent of , 
all schpol board members (NSBA, B4). Expressed differently, over half of ^U. S. 
boards of eduoation do hot ha^^ Women are more likely to serve * ; 

on school boards when members are elected rather than appointed. Women are usu- . 
dly appointed to replace another boardwoman than to fill the va9ancy left by a. male 
board member* (Pishel and Pottker^ 1974). Recent attempts^ at decentralization of ' 
large urban school districts have resulted in an increase of women and minority mem- v 
bers, as hgs been the case In New York City, and Detroit. However; women b^d 
members i^s well as minority boar;d members, continue to be only a fraction oltotal 
board memberships, , % 
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hip lil.^c!uF,4 lx>ar?!f^ i?i assunied to demand a tafiswledge of 
■ 7iTh^-^-urv fktup, r-^^^i^ ir^pcakliig nbllUy, and a relatively high degree of corn- 
et- .^-^j,^ ^^ff^%^rA\r\^ ancl j\idgiin: r^iiicationrt! and public issues. As % result, 

- "t n -rr r^^t^,: >hftt ho^^rd^? i^nd to Xw heavily loaded with professionils rather 

^fthit?^- \n!i hlu^^-rolhy^ %i,orker^* Alid many of these prerequisites may ^ 
nfii cii^., neccif ary Jar Uiu Umk iml riivrcly |mrcuiv<5d aa neoedfiary, laauea dealt. 

- i iT'-^r'j^ hfi\^^ Iw- n f^^nui f^nHioinlnjintly non-policy issues, particularly 

r; ifu: nnj ninunl^araLive mntters (Goldhammer, 1964; Kerr, 1964), 

i>-n*nti' fnrl t>ilit numv Ujard of education momters run unopposed, 

t - U^fi uit ' > nttriin. It 1?^ an elected office, so candidates must have - 
r , ^ ';r i rnin:unttv c-nnnuctinnt^ to ^ucc'essful. Few individuals e^er 

■* - r r r^^* rf^ .Ml?;* .1 a %\«'H-kmnvn nnd exten^ivo" record educationai Involvement, 



i. K * 



[y (N>innnLt4?t^Ht and jid-hoc Committees 



ihU f'^rr:. f | i rt i*ip;\iion u^HinUy involves deaHng.with policy issues,. 
-t-jU . c :y *n ii try {uru tl^sn,, Tnsk forees and slmilar.eomnUttces arc usu- 
>rr V^ V ui? 'u h ^v^^ b^nrd and the superintendent. This proc-edurc generally 
:\n I:, h v ti :i f (^^ rson^ ulio enjuy prestige and recognition within the 

: ; ..;y h aUi> reHiUt^^-ln the recruitment ol those whose educa- 

. ;i;r t j tjr: inudiirrUe (noither too conservative nor too liberal)^ Par- 

. . . La r^n an t appulnt^Hl cnnnintloeH, Uicrt^fprej is not open but Is rc^ 
I i: - n ir i nll.-htt rHn! or Knii^r»known citizens, The^ groups are ^com- 

riyu, m l iiun h data a^K)ut thi^^orm of pa rticipation,. It does appear 
. trr t.i n tM-uii purs uIm i>r tdemiHitary Hchool children, < 

iMtU ip.uiou \n uihk fiu'iM :i requlrcH Home degree of ex]iertise, which 
- f r r t r. TMiUr i ri^i rffuli iH fcK uHi cl ufi pnrcnts ami c'ltlzenH with higher 
r ^ ^ 1 *y A > n rrrtult, participation hi task forces and similar groups is 
. n v-i! hiiv \<^Tm i ! fKirHt ip:itinn. High l(*velH of (Htucation are often util-. 

I i:trrit 1 for rrrnou^t^nt anVl tlu' sanction of hchool nuthorltioe determines^ 
u ar.Mrc' > t:. c imvMv\vt^ i{ * * acct^[) lahU' * ' for memhcrHhIp, ^ 

\. i; lU n iMif ni r. ju iHT Aiinoc jnt iuuN (Pl^A) or In S<diooU13nHed Parent Groups^ 

ihif ivp*^ of pru 1 1r Ijiatitni in chAriu^terizcul by itH emphaslfi on the action 
' ■ uii MKai.'ii, Hi** iJiaiii fut^rtiunM of Ihlfi form of participation have l)een to 
) t I iitri uh rirhoul iNMiiUi [\im\ rontUtlonH and to rendt'r supportivo or fiuxlli- > 

13 ■ . 



UntU 19f3, the PTA's official policy was ''not interfering with 
the administration of the schools and not seeking to control their policies^* 
This rtile was modeled more recently to state that the PTA ^^shall work to par- 
" tlcipato in the decision-making process establishing school policy , rfpognlzing 
that the legal responsibility to make degisions has been delegated by the people 
to boards of education, ^ i * 

The PTA is a misnomer in the eens^ that its active niembership 
is predonxinantly composed of parents. Although men amount to more than one- 
third of its total membership (estimated to be over 12 million, thus maklng-the 
PTA the largest voluntary organizatiort in the U,S. active involvement and lead- 
ership is still almost totally in the hands of mothers. . 

Participation in the PTA rank and file is high in- accessibility, 
since membership is open to all parents and teachers. To become a PTA leader 
is more difficult, since successful candidates are usually mothers who are Imown 
to have a ^^proven" interest in schools - which means that PTA leadership is gen- 
erally attained after a relativelj^ long ^^apprenticeship'- of volunteering in the 
schools. ^ 

Many analysts maintain that the PTA not only has failed to play 
on active role in policy formulation, but that it has prevented the emergence of 
other school-related groups with explicit policy objectives. Most^pbservers 
agree that the PTA has functioned as a ^'supporting cadre" of the administrators, 
working toward;goals and objectives set by school authorities ( 1963; 
Cunningham and Nystrand, 1963; Bloomberg and Sunshine, 1963; Falkson and 
Gralneri 1972; Fantini, et al, ,/l970i Wiles, 1974; and Mann, 1974). This view, 
however, is riot unanimous. Observers of the PTA in urbm settings maintain 
that the PTA is quite Influential ia many decisions with|ri the school district (see, 
for Instance, Gro^ 8, 1958; <3ampbell, et al. , 1965; O'Shea, 1975). / • 



. PTA participation places dlfffifent, demands on its ranlc and file 
than, on its leadership, Wliile some PTA leaders apparently devote in excess of 
'200 hours per year to their work, it is possible for^the rest of the membership ^ 
to contribute as little time as they wish, TRis |lexibillty is important; it allows 
mothers to maintain the dngreo of closeness with the schools that satisf ies th^m, 

y. The fact that PTA functions deal with a groat number of auxiliary 

activities may be one reason why the PTA has attracted so many members. Aux- 
iliary activities make loss demands- oii ability and expertise than participation in- 
volving policy-level activitips. Mothers who perceive thomscdvos as having limited 
vorbni or social skills* or little knowledge about educational mattorff, can still feel, 
that they arc able to and should jiarticipato In supportive activitiea. ^ V - 



I. . 
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Participation^in PTA activities is higher among elementary than high 
school parents. A recent survey of a medium-sized school district In California^ 
revealed that 76 percent of elementary school parents and 64 petcent of high school 
parents were PTA members (IDEA, 1975), ^ If in fact there is a tendency for 
greater participation among elementary school mothers, a possible reas'on might be 
that mothers are likely to participate more when their children are young tecause^ 
of a belief that young 'children need more personal attention than adolescents. Also, 
the elementary echool setting (one teacher m one classroom). and its curriculum 
(not as specialized or advanced as -in the high school) present mothers with p more 
comfortable environmenf. ' , 

Participation in late rest Groups ^ * 

This form of participation usually relates to policy formation. It is ■ 
generally aoncemed with a skigle decision^inaking ot policy issue. Parti© ipation 
in iAte rest groups is an instance of coalition politiGs within the school system. Since 
participation In an interest group is triggered by m issue or an unresolved problem, 
members can be combmations of parents, students, teachers, and other taxpayers. 
Joined together by a Gommott concern. \ . v " 

Participation by interest groups touches^the dec is ion- making process 
.in neither the leg^ nor the advisory sense, but rather in the "pressure^- sense. Un- 
like several other forms of educational participation which are supportivaor advisor 
participation in interest groups follows an adversary mode, 

, , Interest groups .resemble task forces in that titer effort is lin^^U^to 
one mgjor topic or problem; likewise; their organteed Itfe^ usually brief. However 
unlike participation inH^sk forces, interest groups enable clients of the schools othei 
than notables to have a role in decisions that are made in the school system. 

Participation in School Board Elections or School ^nd Elections 

This type of participation has rebeived little attention in the liter^ure 
of educational participation, despite the fact that electoral involvement (i.e. , voting) 
enjoys^ considerable salience in analyses of political participation. 

While voting Is a highly-accessible form of participation and one that 
als with policy formation indirectly, few persons vote. Participation in the elec"" 
n of school boards - 75 percent of whicli'are elected - appeals to a small number 
of voters, compared to national, state, and other local government elections. It 
involves from a low of 5 to a high of about 40 percent of the electorate, with a modal 
participation rate of about 25 percent,* . ^ 




'Vhw figuru is ndvanood with a noto of caution, l>ccauHo it in bnoud on Uiu rmthort^* 
nvoraj^c from findingB In individual communltlos only. ' ^ - 



\ ' y . . ^ ■ ' ' ' 

- ■ • ' ■ • * ■ ^ ■ / • ' ' - ■ ■ 

Although the school- related vote has not been broken down by cate-^ . 

gorles other than sex. It wbuld seem a reasonable assumption that most voters are 
parents or concerned property-owners. Participation In school-related elections 
is higher In the ^auburba th^ in large cities* This has generally befn, attributed to 
greater levels, of citizen involvement in ^ an*d"satisfacyqn with, educational matters 
in the suburban areas, Yet^ a study by Minar (1966)^rf 48 suburban communities in 
Dlinois found a high and positive relationship between participation in f cho^ol elec- 
tions and dissent in the cominunity,® \. ^' ^ ' * ' 

P|(Krticipation in Community Control Boards "and Decentralized Community Advisory 
fipunclls , , * , 

< These forms of 'participation are conceraed mostly wiiji policy Jorma- 
tibn, WhUe it could be argued that these two forms of participatidn differ in their ■ 
policy-making capabilities, we place them in the saine category because community 
advisory councils amount to a much milder form of community control board which 
has, consequently s faecome more acceptable and widespread than the latter. ^ 

^hese community .or parent advisory councils have achieved some de- 
gree of popularity, in part due to recent educational legislation, such as Title I of 
ESEAqi; SB 1302 for the Early Education Program in Caltfbrnia, which require '*par- 
en^l input" in school decisions. In other cases, these councils have been formed 
a/tithe initiative q| local school administrators, mostly as a result of a current see i- 
dtal trend calling for more accountability of public Institutions, miluding schools* 

As their name indicates, the functions of these advisory co^imittees 
are those of offering recominendations, mostly In the area^of budget, new programs, 
and curriculum. . " , . 

The potential Importance of these groups In the area of participation at 
the policy level resides In the fact .that these groups are meant to be ongoing bodies 
mid are eKpectied to 'become a channel for less elitist representation in the school 
system. .There are no comprehensive recarda of how many parents have Joined 
the^e advisory councils, fo the state of .Florida, where these committees are man- 
dated by state law, it is esiimated that there is bne committee member for every 
800 resideHts. 8 A survey of parents In a California schoobdistrict found that 22 per- 
cent of parents with children in elementary schools and 4 percent of those with chil- 
dren in junior high schddls .had participated in advisory committees ( IDEA, 1975),^ 

There is somp evidertoe that creating community advisory ^councils does 
not necessarily mean that new (1^. , formbr non-participants) will jo&i. Mani\'s^ 
(1074) stu^ of parental councils in New York City found that these councils were 
"gene rally dom in ate d by the same sort of (rel^'tiyely) elite community activists who 
would havp bcon nctivoly engaged in the schools anyway. Rcprogentatlve participa- 
tion, in the sonBe of having individuals reflecting in adequate proportions tho socid- . 
oconomic or othnic composition of'the*Gommunity, has been found to, bo problematic 
in variouB advisory councllBi poor and working pooplo tend to be under- rcprdsonted 
(Falksgn and Grainer, 1970; Cuniiinghamj 1973; Manii, 1974). 10 
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'It also appears tiiat even m cases where advisory.couacils were man- 
dated as a form of provldmg easier communication between citizens and school 
officials p participation in them offers low acQaasibHity. Appointment ^ a form of 
sanctioned or'sponsdred participation^ is by far the most common way by which in- 
. dividfuals become members, lathe state of Florida, where advisory Committee 
system is supposed to be ^'representative", 85 percent of its members ^re appointed, 

C. The School District as an Organization . 

Although clti^f^participation in school activities and issues\ls part of 
thfe American credo and.strdn^ly upheld in principle, citizen input is^aten^ly not 
crucial to the survival or maintenance of the school district's day-to-day operations. 
We have seen from the earlier review of educational participation that most citizen 
' participation occurs at the action level and that the limited portion that touched the 
policy dimension is generally advisory. An exasninatlon of the school district as a ^ 
formal brffanization might help to clarify why this happens. 

^ ■■ ;■; . -^^ . I. .^^ ^ ^ 

students of organizations have recognized ttiat schools and school dis- 
tricts can be described as organizations with a stable hierarchy, wellrdlfferentiated 
roles, behavioral regularities^ and an oyert functlotir the moral and teehoical social- 
ize ion of the young (Bidweil, 1965^ Coleman, 1966; Preeben, 196S; Pbiiif ret, ^1972)* 
Paradoxically, and in contrast* tb other orgmizationSj especially those in industry, ^ 
schools have been found to behave as ^loosely-coupled" organizations , characterized 
by an tmclear technology, few controls (evaluation and supervision) over internal be= 
havlpr, and many *'uninspecfed activities 1975). 

There is agreement among observers that schools have been relatively 
untouched by strong external (i.e*, community) pre^^sures* Divergent explanations 
for this fact are proposed. " 

' ■ ^ — ' . \ ' -V ' .' I ■ . ' 

Blau and Scott (196S) maintain that -'sery 
tions are^e specially vulnerable to thf ir Gnvironment, As such, sbhoolfi must develop 
a calculated relationship with. their community. On the one hanS, schools must be 
responsive to their. ciientele (essentially ^he parents) and^ on the other hand, admin- 
istrators must prevent client demands from defining client welfare, since this would 
i^educe the former^B authority and legitimacy. ^ 

In facing this dilemma of maintaining parent interest and commitment 
to support the school's hold over students, while maintaining ^sufficient layman- 
administration distance to provide what Bidweil terms ^^organizational latitude^S 
school administrators have been found to resort to mechanisms, such as stren^hen- 
ing bureaucratic structures, forming an Ideology of expertise^ placing school boards 
into fiduciary roles , and channeling pareniril involvement into accejptable forms, the 
typical oxamplo being the PTA (Graham, 1903] Bidweil, 1966; Falkson et al. , 1972; 
Saxo,, 1973), Manji (1973) noted that while endorsing the notion of lay pnrticipatlon, 
' afinunlstrators tend to rostrict citizen Involvomont to the budgdt problems and stu^ 
dunt disciplinary matters, and gee currio'ulum and toaeher personnel issues as re- 
served to profosaional Judgrricnt. - ^ . ■ 

•■■'■IT , ■ " ... 



/ The fitidmgs just descrtbed sugges • 
systems of dec is ion-making and that this is to a great extent due to manipulations^ 
of administrators who have successfully argued that ''business efficiencies'' ahd 
"rational decisions" call for professional e^qDertise. 

While not neceBsarlly denying that schools function as Glosed systems, 
Meyer, {1975) offers an opposing interpretation for the school's autonomy vis-a-^vis 
its environment* In his view^ educational Institutions do not have to control their 
environment*^ On the contrary* it is their environment - orihe s^iety at lapge - 
which gives schools their meaning and legitimacy. Schooling has been socially de- 
fined and* according to this definition, many of its functions arejseTO as filing 
wiOiin the domain^of ''educators '^, Meyer contends that educatiojial institutions 
merely try to "matataln" the /social definition for schooling mid riiat they do so by 
Qoordination and control of "exteroaliy-defined categories", such as "teachers"* 
'^pupils';, and "topics % = * - ' / , ' 

Meyer'5 arguhient is appealing. But it could be maintamed that one ^ 
of the ^'sociar/definitions" of schodling stipulates-that laymen should actively parti^ 
oipate in^^ducptional governance* Hovy is it that Boaras-bf Education and indirectly 
all laypersOnl/come^to h^e only a litoited role In policy-making, and administrat- 
ors so effectively irfluence policy decisions made in school districts ? 

Tvom the organizational, viewpoint,, some reasons are clear* Uidike" 
Board members, who ire involved only^on a part-^tlme basis with the school sy^t^m. 
and mostly as ou tilde observers, adttiiniptrators spend a substantial amount of .their 
time in it* Because of their position of authority,' thfy gain information about ajid ' 
control over the general process of the school diitrict* Further, the day-to-day 
operations of the school system inevitably place administrators in a decision-makipg 
capacity, which is later transferred to broader levels* Findings from tehavior of 
govfemment bureaucracies have given evidence that policy formation and policy ad- 
ministration are not dlchotomous but inseparable aspects of the policy-maljlng pro- 
cess* The placement of the superintenjdent arid his staf| in admlniStrative/posItione 
has led them into a decision-making capacity, ; . 

An addftlonal ej^lanation of the school 's success In maintaining its 
" "organizational latitude" can be formulated through Hirschman's ngtion (M70> of , 
"exit" and 'Voice" in an orgahlzationi He asserts that ''exit" and "yoice" are instru-l 
ments that clients use to influence organizations^^ Administrators find out about v 
their failures when clients fake the "exit" option and leave the organization, or, 
when clients 'Voice'' their di^satisfactlQn directly to tfie management or to some 
authority who listens to them. ^ . 



As Hawley notes (1971), in education - unlike industry or other social 
orgfmizations - both ^'exit" and "voice*\are limited. Public schools mainly serve* 
a captive clienteles those who are able to leave are wealtKy enough to afford private 
Bchooltag, / Others who leave are the dropouts, who not only take the "exit" route ':_ 
from a given school, but from the educational system altogether. * " 

» In the opinion of Hawley and othe^ observers of urban school systeme, - 
the option of "voice" - or thq politic al route - has not been utilized to any large de- 
gree* Except for a few critical cases (the issue of community-controlled schools, 
in New York Cltyj busing, controversial textbooks), parent mobilization to pro|)bse 
pr> to react to school decisions has been limited. Hawley seep a number of reasons 
for this: the majority of people may not be dissatisfied with the education their chil- 
dren ate receiving; the "myth of professionalism" has restricted the, ^legitimate** 
areas of lay involvementi and the formal structures of citizen involvement have been 
effectively depoliticized. r . ^ . 

Yet, studies of suburban schools, as opposed to those of urban and . 
large-city schools, contend th^at "voice" does exist, even though it is not political, , 
Citing a ,^tudy based on 200 suburban districts by Martin (1970) and his own, based 
on several suburban districfs in Chicago, O'Shea (1975) argues that- an effective ex- 
change relationship operates between schopl and community in the suburbs. Partly 
because of the residents^ higher. levels of education and involvement in school activi- 
ties, and partly because of the harmony of views between administrators and parents 
as to the function of schooling, parental input is an Important force in shaping etiiqa- 
tional decisions, O'Shea maintains that the major means parents use in these set^ 
tings are not political (i.e. , presenting demands to the vBoard of E due at ion), but 
organizational (i.e. , laiowing and having constant contact with school administi'atprs, 
Bspteclally principals, and letting them know of their preferenqes;fbr speeific pro-^ 
grams or curricula)* Thus, imlike many observers wh© have termed the PTA aa 
verj, if not completely, ineffectual at the policy-level participation, O'Shea argues 
that the PTA serves a crucial role in the process of "boundary spanning*-, a process 
by whidK **an organization receives inputs of information and resources from environ 
mental elements and, cohvericly, .exerts some measure of control over these ele- 
ments in order to achieve predictability regardmg input and also to *^rotect, or ^ 
*birffer'' the technical or operational level of the organizations from extemall^-^ 
generated disruptions** (pp* 7^8). ' , . , 

" If relations between schools and communities vary ddpending on whether 

we ai^e dealing with largo-city or suburban districts, olti^en participation. is probably 
different in these two settings,, and findings from one mayjnot'bc ggneralizablo to the 
other; ■ 



/ While inter-organizational arrangemante between schools and com- 

mimlty groups seem to differ^ flndlngB suggest that the Intra- or'feanizational features 
of schools are Uniform,, Lortie (1969) and Becker (1953) advance ojq^l^atlonB that 
account for the Intemal stability of schools, Their work is dlscuesed^herel^* because 
ffiey contribute to our understandirig of teacher participation* in school declBions* 

Lortie 's main pTemis© is' that, in any given occupation , individuals 
dlrfept their reward-aeeking energies at those points likely to produce greater re- 
, wards* He sees three types ot occupatiorial reward: extrinsic ^ (presttoet moneys ! 
pojyer) , ancillary (part of the job: security , tw^o-month vacations) i aira mtrmsic 
(the pleasure of the Job itself), Lortie contends that in the case of teachers , ek- ^ 
^'trmsic.and ancillary icewards.are rather fixed; therefo^re, they concentrate on in- 
K trinsic rewards j i*e^ on "teachingthe students". As a consequence, .teachers 
jpeak to maximize woi^mg In their classroom arid leave schoolwide concerns to 
principals. The latter pblige because thpy are given freedom' 'to exert jsAicational 
leadership aiid^ in exchange^ principals agree to protect teacherpf rom parental 
pi:eS8ures so that teachers may further devote their energies to students, ' 

Becker's anaJyeis emphasizes the role of l^ect Li his opmionp 

the baBic e^ectations of teachers in the system are to given '^t^^^ in the 
classrooi^ajid to be protected by administrators from parental in%rterence. The 
basic expectation of principals>ls that teachers should take care of their classrooms 
with a mlnimuni of requests tor help or support; principals see their own role ^s : 
deallhg with schpol-wide matters^ setting policy^ and handling relations with the com- 
munity,:' ^ * 

If thjB exchange relationship between principals and teachers posited by 
Lortie and Becket* holds true for many school settings^ what are%lts consequences 
for teacher participation in school issues and actlviti Lortie found that few 
teachers participate in school committetes or in general school^ educational ^ or pro- 
fes^jpnal affairs, A more pecent study (Mann, 1975) of staff development projects 
in several. schools resulted in a similar pbservationi ^^ScTiools are In many ways 
like an army and in both places anyone who volunteers for 'anything is regarded as V 
peculiar, if not a little touched'^ (p. ,1G), 

Thougivthe evidence about voluntary teachfer participation in school-wide 
or district-wide Issues is far from ^conclusive, it suggests that few teachers feel the 
need to become involved beyond their classroom and that most of them accept the 
division of labor that places principals and other administrators in policy-making 
responsibilities, ^ . ; ^.^^^ 



.w We have examined tK&^school a% organlzatioh aid seen how its function- 
ing might af fee voluntary parental ^4^teacher participation. What can be said about 
its .consequences for student particlpatlbn? Very little has been written on this, main- 
ly bqcauses until a few years agO| student participation had not Wen considered an issue. 



MdwpU (1965) maintains that the role structure of the school system con- 
tairis a fundardental dichotomy between staff and student roles. Unlike staff members , 
edueatlpnal system voluntarily, students have no choice i they are re- 
her, shidents are defmed as passive clients; their role is not to question 
taught, but to leam well, Bidwell, and also Waller (1932) argue that 
op their own subculture, Bidwell says: "The student subculture assimi- 
lates the fonhal demands and requirements of the student role, elaborates convention- 
edized procecures for adapting to and deflecting these demands and requirements, and 
effectively insulates students from the alien tasks of studentship, M 
ntially develop a defense mechmism to cope with schoolings as Bidwell 
suggests, student participation in school issues will be limited to forms of participa-^ 



who enter the 
cruited. Fur 
what they are 
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more or less 
students esse 



tion which art 
be avoided. 



formally Included in the student role; other forms of participation will 



Summary 



^ _ =^drticipation m education has attracted a relatively small percentage of 
^ndivldi^s,'' both outside and within the school organization. The largest amount of 
educational participation has taken place at the action level, via the auxiliary and sup- 
^pbrtive activities of numerous citizens, mostly mothers, , 



For a variety of reasons', parents, teachers, and students had played a 
secdndary role iri^ school decisions; often their, participation has been limited to pre- 
senting advice. Lay participation at the policy level - except for participation in ' 
school board elections - has f ssentlally taken place through forms of ppVticipation 
characterized by low accessibility* , J 
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NOTES 



The distinction between the *'kctlon'^ and "policy" levels of participation is 
borrowed fro^ anrad von Moltke^s article, "The Conaequencee of Parti- 
cipationi\(mlmeor Orgmisation for Economic Cooperation Mid Development* 
Paris, October 1973), He terms "action" level those aptivitles related tq 
actual "teaching and learnings their preparation an^ execution", and ^^olicy" 
level those activities undertaken by law-making bodies* truBteeSi adminis- 
trative authorities* and teacher's^ conferences which result In "formally- 
recognized influences at the action level"* We are ejqpandlnghls concept 
of "action" level to include activities by participants who are not teachers 
and students which seek to facilitate the teaching or learning process. We 
are alsp e^^andlng his "policy" level definition to 'include participation by 
citizens and students in the formulation of educational decisions. 

Counts also found that in rural districts* 95 percent of Board members were 
engaged in agriculture* but this result is somewhat meaningless for Hfe^ ^ 
failed to dtff^rentlate between large and sm^l f arm' owners. 

Participation In school-based parent groups eklsts in various school districts 
in which parents do not wish to Join the nationwide PTA, These groups per- 
form a function qujte similar to the PTA* except that they usually do not have 
a centralized leadership at the school-district level/ This feature is seen as 
a liability by administrators* who find It more advantageous to have the par- 
ents under, a central leadership* since this facilitates dealing with parents, 
' Apparently, one of the major reasons parents do not wish to join the PTA is 
that 60 percent of their dues is assigned to the national organlz^lon*' 

Guidebook of California St ate PTA* 1973-1974, Los Angclles* Callfomiai 
State PTA, March 197i3* p. 31, . , , 

. ■ - V . 

Culver City Views Its Schools, A Study of School-Community Relations, 
Prepared by the tistltui-e for Development of Educational Activities, Inc, 
Los Angeles*, Callforiiii, February 1975. 

Minar measured dissent in terms of a high proportion of votes cast for 
losers in board oloctlons and high .proportions of "no" votes Irt referonda. 



Citizen advisory cbminlttees have existed since the early 1950'b and lived 
in relative obscurity until the mld-1960's. Their upsurge can be attributed 
in part to a white backlash response to the predominantly black community-- 

, controlled school movement and in part to a rising citizen concern with the 
growing power of teaoher organizations to dealing with boards about salary 
md ihstructlonal issues* Also important seems to be the "serious decline 
in the public's cdnffdence in many mstltutlons^ including education". This 
was the major reason stated in Florida's decision mandating the formation 
of a^dyisory committees in school districts. (See "A Report on &hool Ad- 

, visory Committees in Florida. Florida Senate EAication Committee ^ State 
of Florida^ December ip 1974.) 

Ibid. . ^ 
Culver City Views its SchoolSi op. cit. 

■ - " . ^ ^ ' ^ 
Changes in the patterns of participation of low-income groups or minority ^ 
citizens can apparently be achieved when these individuals are offered 
baby-sitting services or are paid. In money for attending meetingB in these 
advisory compnltties or cmmcilSi This is reported in the f IndingBi of 
James V. Terry and Robert D. pess, The Urban/Rural Sehool Development 
Program; An Examinktion of a Federal Model for Achieving Parity between 
Schools and Communities. Stanford Center for Reiearch and peyelopment 
in Teaching, Stanford University, January 1975^ 



Florida Senate Education Committee ^ op. cit. 



" CHAPTER n ■ \ ' . : ' 

PARTICff ATION IN PARTICffiATdRY EDUCATIONAL PLANNING ^ 

We have seen thafeeducatlonal participation occurs niostly through chan- 
nels ttiat rely heavily on appointment as a jnethod of serection. What if school sys- 
tems offer a means of policy-level participation which is genuinely open to everyone? 

One such form of educational participation is being tried in several 
school aistricts ta the United States, It is called participatory educational planning. 
It. attempts to draw parents, teachers, students,^ and nonteachiri^ staff into a process 
of stable and orderly declsion-malcing. It is oriented toward intermediate and long- 
' range policy issues* Despite the long-range framework, participatory educational * 
planning has potential for significant influence on policy, since participants are ex- 
pected to produce proposals for eventual implementation in the school system. 

We will examine*a case of participatory educational planning that took 
place in the Palo Alto Unified School District (PAlUSD) in Palo Alto, California, ^ 
The participatory planning activity, as carried out in this school district, consisted 
of volunteers working in small plianning teams ranging fronf 5 to 15 members, who 
met wee^fly or bi-weekly. The PAUSD serves a middle- and upper'-middle-class sub- 
:urban community and enjoys a national reputation as a "lighthouse^^ district. Given 
l^ the high socioeeonoinic level of its residents, the PAUSD case offers an interesting : 
opportunity to go beyond socioeconomic characteristics in the understanding erf 
participation, / , w ^ 



A., The Research Problem 

The research efforts reported in this section center on understanding 
'educational participation as a behavioral act. We have two objectives i to understand 
^ the forces that lead individuals to participate in a policy-level activity like this; and 
to assess the effect of organizational factors on the Intensity and quality of partlcipd* 
tion by individuals, ^/ ■ . ' ^ - / 

; To accomplish these objectives » we conceptualize participation as the 
result of both anteQedent and concurrent variables. We define as.antec6dent varia- 
bles those personal characteristics which precede and lead to Involvement in educa- 
tional activities. Under this set, wo will consider variables oV^r^hlch the school 
district has little cbntroL Antecedent variables Include the participants' sooiodemo- 

^ graphic charact^^iBties^ patterns of voluntary organizational affiliation, and attitudes ' 
toward education and educational authorities. Concurrent variables will be defined 
as those which emerge during involveinent of the individual In educational activities. 

-The selectlpn of i these variables is ba.^e4 on a theoretical as well as a practidal . ' * 
rationale. Several of the concurrent conditions pan be created by the sahool district 
and are, tKoreforej subject to purposeful changed 

This study will sock to answer the following quodtionsi 
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(1) To what degrde are certain antecedent variables associatad with partici- 
pation in a policy-level, high-accessiW 

(2) As the individual becomes a stable participant^ what are the relative 
effects of Bpecific concurrent variables upon the intensity md quality of 

participation? 

(3) What liiJcages operate betwep^ Mtf cedent and concurrent variables? 
B* The Theoretical Framework 

1, The Antecedent Conditions of Participation "^^^ 



Antecedent variables affecting participation are numerous. Here we ^ 
will iimlt ourselves to examining a set of four antecedeht variables* 

) • Factors related to the individuals socialization experience. ^ 
Among.these^ sex, years of ieducationj and the family's history of 
voluntary participation are expected to'^be^ importwt. Within the ^ . 
context of U. S, socletyj wopen are ejected to be cloBe'r to their 
chUdren than men, /. They are e^feGted to monitor them at home as 

I well as at school* Women ate socialized to be more interested in, 
education "than thjefr husban^, , The number of years of education of 
the parent is al^d assumed to play a role because it may supply the 
individual with tfie proper social, intellectual, and manual skills and ^ 
a dispositlO|i to see educatlpn as a useful meghahism for social and 
economic mobility. Lastly^ Undividuals who come from families 
where either: one or both parents was^ngaged In voluntary participation 

V might have afcquired the 'tendency to 3evelop social networks and 
keep an interest in their CO ijinnmity, ;/ ^ 

(b) Idiosyncratic factoM such as the individual -s sense of internal 
control (l*e, , whethei^he fe^ls his^actions make a difference in the 
way an event turns out) stad |\^illlngness to give time to social and ^ 
civic activities. . \ /' ^ = 

(o) Associational experiencb factors such as the number of civic and 
Social orgaiiizations to which the Individual belongs and the number of 
years as meiriber of a formal educational group. These factors are 
'treated as' a set because some of the evidence dh . voluntary participation 
su^^sts that for some people participation seoms to be a social habit. 

(d) Educational attitu din al factors such as the Individuals perceivod 
efficacy vlsi-a-vls. school administrators, his belief about the role , 
eclucationfil a^itliorlties in school govornancOj the degree of importrince 
ho attaclies to parents -in the' dculs ion-making procoss of t^c sbhooi and 
his level of satisfaction or dlssntisf action with the educational syatom, 

, ■ ■ ' fib' / . . 
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Thp Concurreni Coilditions of Participation 

'i ■ ' ' " ' ' ■ ■ " ■ 

^ Two distinct but closely related perspectives are employed in the 
analysis of concurrent yarlables^ . One has its roots in stlJcio-- . ; 
psychological theory, .#hfle the'bther uses concepts frbm organiza- 
tional theory, ' ■ ; . ^ ' ' 

' The sociopsychological per|pective* leads us first of all to consider \ 
participation in educatiprtal participatdry planning as affected by 
the chMge in role of individuals who, prior to getting involved in 
participatory planning^ did not play an active part in educational - 

policy formation, 

Otganieational roles are w#n established, in the school. To ask 
people to atep out of them q,r to assume new roles which/differ mark- 
edly framNaccustomed roles may be very difficult for some individuals, 
In participatpry educational planning/ eac^ participant is asked to 
participate at tih©a3olicy level, by helping to formulate planning pro- 
posarB, Given that participatory educ'ationalplanningt ope rates within 
the formal organization, i, e. , the-school districti the concept of rple 
becomes very impoi^tant and.useful. it is a well-established fact that 
:to.individual's behavior is the expectations member's of 

other groups have of him or his relations with them. Roles in organ- - 
izations have an added significance because in organizations, roles be- 
come institutionalised: individuals are penalized if their behavior de- 
viateg, beyond a Aargin of tolerance, from that expected of them. 

. ' • ' '•■ . ■ ' • ' ■ ■ 

The concept. of role, as ufeed in triis study, refers simply to the ex- 
pected behavior asBopiateri with a particular position. In the context 
of partieipatbry educati^aL planning, the task specifications , as- 
described In ProWct leaflets j memos; and informal t^lJ^, become the. 
set of such role feKpoctations. Our definition of role , then^ refers Id 
*^role prescriimonsy In contrast to ''rol^ elaborations''. / The. letter, ;are 
defmed by Kami (1974) as the "complex combination of responses to the 
expectations ofs^lev^yit others and spontaneous activities which are 
nGitlier preM^i^d nor proscribed by Others'^ March and Simon (1958) 
add that, '-roles Lh^orgariizatibns, as contrasted witii niany other roles 
that individuals fill, tend tb R highly elaborated, relatively stable, and 
define^ to a considerable degree in explicit and even written terms '\ 
Wilgon (1966) niairitalnp that in a typical voluntary association, roles 
and tasks are "less specialized, less clearly defined", than is typically 
the case in organizatiohs providing gainful employmenl. However, the 
form of participation under study is heavily task-oriented. 'The notion, 
of role, should thurofore: bo useful here as in other orgariizatipns. 



Par tloipatory' edueatioriaL plasning seeks Jo invol ve partioipMits In the 
V policy mdkiag:pt^6aess on a contimious rather than ad-hoc basii. Its effects .are, then, 
^^^^^...^.^t^ new actors into ed^atlonal policy proaess. Whereas 
iho tradLtlonal top lovol dec ftiloa makers have been Uie Board, the supertatendent,- 
and the Central OffldQ,admi3alstratorsf participatory planntag creates an addltldnal 
mi of actors I the volunteer educational planners. The jaew configuration assumed 
- toreiii is^ - _ \. 



Figure 1 



Main Decision Makers at the School District Level 




I /Volunteer \ j 
I lEducational J | 
A \ PlEujners/ / 
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This diagram adso Illustrates the fact that teachers and nonteachlng staff 
mombers also take on a new role to participatory educational planning since they * 
cnn also bedorae voluntary planners* .Ordinarily, members d the staff have limiitad . 
access to the Board of Education, except as spokespersons for employee org^izations. 
The setting created under participatory educational planning provides^ altogether ' 
new channel by which teachers and other staff can^ approach the fioard ond adnataistratiori:* 
to gather information and to present proposals for action, uThe normal structure of : - . 
distTiot offices and committees is then to a certam extent bypassed, . 



Since involvement in the educational planning task is assumed to result in the 
nofformanc*e of a new role, an understandmg of the indtVtdual^s level of participatibn 
inj^BUch a task should include examination of . the acdeptanc'e- of the new" role by the 
mc'iom', l.e* ,^ the dearee to which the participants accept the stated objectives and 
.guidelines of the eMCatio^l activity In which they are mvolved. It is hypothegized ttat 
rrpofeitwe and direct relationship exists between the mdividual's degree of role , 
nccept^ce and the participation level he manif^^^ . ir 

Meo, derived from sociopsychologic^ theory is the notion of the participants' 
perceived feeelirigs of responsiveness on the part of significant others, • 
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The lndlyldual»s iniages of tl^© organteatipn,\providbd they are favoraibiep have 
been found to furnish a rationale for acttoa (SlHSi V960) JWe are pssuniing that 
within the eontext of participatory eciuoatt^M planmhg/''si others" are 

those who have the power to accept or rpjec^^oMli proientod by the participantsV 
The "aigntfioant others" einployed herein ^^^^^iye" (Rosenlberg, 1973) in the 
sense. thaC:/^^^^ 

their importance to the participants in the planning task. In previous studles.of 
decision-making rol^s (particular Gross et ak 1958), the main positions r^gnlzed 
at theHtop of the formd hterarchy hav^ been the Board, and the superlntendent5\We 
are addhig a third group of actors to this formal hierarchy, the Central Office 
adininiftrators. Various findings about the decision making process In. school " 
districts reveM that as school systems haye grown to eomplextt^^ 
associate superintendents have femerged as yery hifluentlal actors In the deoisira 
^ makmg prpoess (notably Glttell/^ an^^oGivftey ant^Maught, 1972). ; 

Wlthin^^the context participatory eAicational planningj^^slpalf leant otters" 
for the participants wiir eopisldered to be tiia Board|, the superintendent and 
Central Wfice administrators. In assesstog whether m, actor's perception rf v 
"sipiif leant others" affects his participation in the planning task or not, we wijl ' 
also be assessing whether^'pirtative^^ othe 

which has frequently been assumed to be true (Woelfel and Haller, 1971 1 Rosenberg, 
1973). It is hypothesized that the individual ^s^feellngs of perceived responsiveness ^ 
of slgnifieant others will have a positive and ^rect effect on his level of participation. 

Another variable worth es^loring refers to role conflict or role pongruenpy. 
According to role theory, role behavior Is usually consistent with the expectations 
role incumbents (in our caae, the volunteer educational planhers) hold about their 
task. But role ttieory furtiier mamta^s that even if an Individual develops the 
proper task expectations, his role behavior may be affected by the decision of hunter- 
role incumbents to reciprocate. ^Guskln and Guskin, 1970; ^ra, 1972), Within 
the context df participatory planning, the be haviiDr of the volunteer pigling might 
be affected by the decjslon of "significant" others to be receptive to the prr^osals of 
the new; actor: ■ 

Role thenry maintams that if a role incumbent perceives that his expectations 
coincide with those held by j^ounter-role incumbents toward his role, situation of 
**role congruency^^ emergef (Gross 1970). It also 

maintains that if a role incumbent perceives that gignlf leant others hold different 
exqsectatlons ab ithis role, this mdivldual wHl ei^erience '*role conflict." This 
latter condltion-fes been fouj^d to Inhibit the a^ttfr'S'^behavior. The perceived 
reciprocation of "sipittiGant others", therefOTe, is a^umed to act as an important * 
stimulus in encouragujg participation. This notion of reciprocation is also strong in 
exchmige. theory, which maintalris that'^^iaple,organlz|Ltions must provide meentive 
to Individuals in exchMge for dontrlj^tiont^^ito activity (Abbott, 1965)r; 



- In thejiter^tur^, the study of " Oonflict?Nhas generally asaiimbd 
' two iorms. . It has been ieen a either !*lnter-rol© conflict'^ i.e. , the simultane-- 
ous oocupancy of two ox* more positions having incompatible role expectations i or * 
"totra^ole coitfllct", i* e, ^ the oontradictoi^ expectations held by two or more 
groups of "slpilfiQant^' others regardto^ (Sarbln and Vernon , 196S). 

We will use the second form In a slightly modified mannen we^^l rely on the 
participants' answers to assess the expectaf ions he perceives on the part of sig- 
' nif icMit otheTrs^^^^^^ 

directly measured* We are following a phdnomenological approach, by which per- 
dieptlons Individuals hold about others' expeotations are considered as real as the 
actual eKfjectatlons held by those others. Tt is hjrpothesized that th^ Individual 's- 
#evel of partloipation imder a situation of role congruency will be significantly 
higher than imder a situation pf role c6nflicts 

Within the organisational persp^^ctive, we will eKamine the effects on 
participation that derive from 'working in a heterogeneous group, a group in which 
indlviduale having* various orgml^ational roles pa parents, tieachers, stu- 

dents^ mid-rank administrators, and nonteaehing staffs Implied m the advocacy of 
iclpatory plann^g is the assumption that individuals with different positions in 
tiie school system will not only be able to work as peers, with a minimum of tension 
and ot conflict, but also that they will become more committed participants because 
r the he tef oge^ 

increased appreciation of other people's views mid needs* It is hypothesized, in 
consequence, that the degree of group heterogeneity in a planning team will affect 
the Individual member's level of participation, so that the greater the heterogeneity 
gf the group in which he functionB, the higher his leyel of participation. 

3. ^ 'The Linkages between Antecedent and Concurrent Conditions , ^ 

, examine the- relationship between antecedent and concurrent 
we are positing a fully-recurglve causal structure; It 4s presented on Figure 2, In 
this causal structure^ the individMal's level of previous educational participation is 
^tilizad as the sole anteeident variable. Previous eduektional participation is hj^o- 
thesized to operate principally in affecting levels of role acpeptmce and feelings of \ 
perceived responsiveness of significant others. It is ej^ected to have little direct 
effect on levels of participation in the planning tisk* 

The heterogeheity of the group i€ hypothesized to be a concurrent vari- 
able with both direct 'md Indirect effects on levels of participation in the planning task* 

I Both role acceptance and perceived responalveness of significant others 
ar©; hypothesized to behave as intervening variables between previous educational . 
participation and levels of participation in the plafining task, ; 

The arrows in the' model indicate the direotion of^he hypotheslMd rela-^ 
tlonsh^s. The major dependent variable - participation In eAicational planning - 
is measured in terms df two indicators , intensity and quality of participation. 
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Figura 2 
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C, Operattohalization of Vp.rlajbl@g > - : i | > 

' , _Jhis section' addras aa 8 Itg^ to the method usad In tHis study to 
measure the varlablas depicted In tKe ehart on the preceding page. The Item 
used to measure the various antecedent variables discussed earlier arJ pre- 
sented In the Appendix*! \ 7"-- 

li The Dapandeiit Variables Participation / 

much of ttie research on voluntary participation there has been »a 
tendsnoy to treat parttelpatlon rm a primitive tarm^ as a concept 
easily un^erBtoodj which conveys an unequivocal meaning 

to this sfudyV^idifcational participation 

examination (tf the effect of Antecedent variablee upon aducatlonal 
participation, we clef parflelpatlon as the number erf ^educatlohal 
acts <both at th| Miction and the poUcy^^^^TOl) to which the mdlvldual 
has engaged/ Participation is maaeur^Fto terms pf an mdex based 
on summed a^c^resp ranging frdm 0 (no participation at all) to 6 (par- 
^ ticlpatlon m elk forms ^ educational Thls todexrf 

participation is subsequently called "previous educational 
tion^^ aad ente;ps the causal model of participation as an independent 
varlaMe. ^ 

to the exam toat ion of the effect of concurrent variables, jpince wa 
are dealmg at this point with one particular form of educational par- 
' tlclpatlon, we conceptaalize particlpatlQn differently* Here we de- 
f toe participation as the mdiyidual's (1) amount of time given to the 
educational planntog task; mid (2) performance of the planning task 
to a way pbngruant with the epecificatlons attached to this tasks to 
this secphd defmition, participation has twp components r one is ^ 
quantitative, i.e* , the number of hours the individual devotes to the 
planhli^ task; the other is qualitative i l*e# , the degree to which the 
mdlvldual m fact behaves as an educatio^^ plmmer. 

The quantitative dimension of participation - intensity - will to meas- 
ured by the hours per week spent by the individual to formal planning 
teatti meatmgs and to preparation for these meettogs, Qudlty erf par- 
ticipation - peiformanee - has been miiasured by ah tadex ranging 
from 1 to 6, which todlcates the f requericy with which an tadlvidual 
.. ekecutes seven task specif icatlons considered perttoent to the plan- 
ning activity* (Refer to the Methodological Appendix for the specific 
/ items empl^^ ^ 



2. , The/ Ihdependent Variables — ' * 

Role Acaeptmce. The assertion that broad citizen Involvement in 
policy-level participation leads to "better" policy outcomes pre- 
Buppof ©jiJhat the ^artielpants will- behave to a mmner Uiat-ii appro— 
;> prlate to the speeif ications of the task. The variable* "role accept- 
Mce'', seeks to establish the degree to which participant 
the formal expeGtatlons attached to the plannmg task. Tbuianbaum 
(1968) maintains that formal organization norms (which can be ex- 
tended hi our ease to mean specif ications' attached to the plaimtog 
role) are easUy measurable. By this he means that It is possible to 
identify these organic atlwial normp, / 

Since the formation of the various planntag teams, all partieipMte 
have been repeatedDly told of four eKpeotatlona attached to their plan- 
ner role: fliat the needs and desires of toe various community seg- * 
ments (parents and citizens in generalt students; teachers and other 
school ststff) must be considered when ^signing educational proposals, 
- teat Jheir propose 

^d financial bases) , tiiat the proposals must be designed to address 
needs of students, and their proposals are intended to be! specific 
directives for action, not broad suggestions * These role expeotatlotfs 
have been transmitted by the project support staf^ both officially 
(through booldets md written coj:nmunlcatlons to the planing teams) 
and litformally (In oonversatlons between project support strif and par- 
^ tlcipants m the planning task)/ 

Role socept^cp Is measured by a summed-score Index, ^slng forced- 
choloe Items* The role aiOQeptance mdex produces scores ranging 
from 0 to 4 points. 

Perceived Responsiveness of SiKuif leant Others^ As the volunteer 
planner engages to tiie desi^ and formulation of planning proposals, 
he develops certain espectatiQns of how tke established decision-makers 
will react to these proposals. Perceived responsiveness! of significant 
others is defined as the degree of receptlveness of the Board of Educa- 
tion , the superintendent , and the Central Ctff Ice administrators , and tl 
impact these proposals are expected to have in educational policies e 
sldered by these three groups* Two items were employed to construyfet 
this variable p The sc^e ranges from 6 to 30 pohits. 



/'/' . - , ■• ■ \ ■ ■ ■■ -:' : 

Role, Con^ruenGy and Role Cotiflict . The variable' me asuring rple 

' conpnency smd pole conflict was ereated by combining the Individual , 
dtegrte of roie^Gceptanoe and his peTcelved responslvene^i of slpilf 1- 
eant others* .;lf an individual hai moderate to high levels^ role 

g acceptance (^'a- score of at least 2 points) and moderate to hlgh_levels M 
perceivad responsiveness of sipilflcant others (at least 19 p'oints)* he = 

^^Is assuffi^d to face a situation of TO K he possesses ^ 

moderate to highlBvels of role acceptance but low levels, of perceived 
resppiisivenesSi he is considered to face a situation of role conflict, 
Eidividuals who have low levels of role acceptmce are considered as 
deviants and not included in the analysis of this variable* 

,• ■ ■ ^ ' , ■ ■ . ' . ■ , ' ' ' 

T!le variable '*role eongr^lency/conf llct'^ was formed b^ combining 
/Scores In ^-role acceptance" and -^perceived responslveneee"* It is there-- 
fore highly correlated with ttese two variables. For that reason, we are 
not entering the variable "role congruency/confllct" in the causal model,' 
but we are treating it separately* 

Group. Heterogeneity . In the participirtory pluming task, as carried out 
in Project Redesign, anybody served by or working for the school 
district can participate r We ar^^ 

major groups: parents and oitizenifi, students, teachers and teacher aides 
and npnteaching school st^f (adja^istrators and support staff). ; / 

L[t this studyi group -heterogeneity refers to the presence of these four 
groups in each of the pl^mli^ teams,' It is defined as the Begree to ^ 
which a particular planing tQBXn has partlclpmtB from each of tiiese 
groups i . ; 

The variable Hgroup hetero^nelty" is measured in three levels: hi^, 
' medium and low. If a planning team is characterized by the frequent 
meeting attendance participation lii the discussions by Individuals 
from at least three groups, the team was considered high to 
heterogeneity* only two groups were involved in a planning team, the 
team was rated medium In heterogeneity. And if the team had one 
predominant group of partipipants, it was characterized as low to 
heterogeneity. . 

The determination of 'group hetero^nelty was based on observation 
of the toter^etions at the planntog team meetmgs and was done by two 
judges. ' Their agreement was identical in the rattog of 9 the 11 
planning teams. Smce all variable to the model are measured at the 
individual level, each participant received the heterogeiielty score 
oorrespondmg to his planning team* - 



NOTES 



The partieipatory adueatlonal planning task oceura withm the 
context of Project Ba design. This project began as a result 
of the superintendent's Initiative and the willingness of the 
Board of Education to have a group erf citizens exMilne the 
school system^ and propose ways to meet its future societal 
needs* The project st^ed In 1972 and was ejected to pro- 
duce a Master Plan by mldL*1973. ' 

Hie PAtJSDp at the time of the project^ served a student body 

of about 13 sMO f 1^^ m JO elementeiy schools m 
schools, ^ * 



This should not be exaggerated, however* Part of th# parti- 
cipatory planning process, as spelled out fa Project Redesign, 
calls f or oarrful "validating" of the results of the planning ef* 
fotfts before these proposes are presented to the Board, 
Easentid.lyi this means that proposals offered by the planning 
tean^ should have been subjected to examination^ revision, 
and approval of those affected by the decision, namely, the 
community at large, ttaeher organizations > and administration. 
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Chapter m ^ 

ANTECEDENT CONDmONS OF PARTICIPATION ^ 

The focus of our study is participatory educational^planntag, a form 
of partlolpatlon that rffords boto policy-level partielpation and a high degree of 
accesslMllty* r ^ , 

Thm question^ we seek to answer in thle section are asJoUowsi, 

(1) What are 'toe social and aducatiohal charaoteristics of participante 
In the planning task? Does the existence of w easily-accessible 

■ charaiel of educational participation me to^ to 

involved in the schools ? ^eciflcally, do participants fa a high- 
accessibility* form of participation poss 
from toose of participants fa low-aecesslbility forms 0^ 
patlon, such as the PTA leadership or membership to. advisoi^ 
^^^^^^^ — committees ? 7^^^ ^ — -^^—^^^-"^^^-—"--^--^ — 

(2) What is the relationship of toe selected antecedent variables to 
the participants' previous level of eAicatlonil particlpatidn? Do 
these variables show slmuar relationships among the various sets 
of participants m the task (l.e, , pirents* teachers and admmis« 
trators/nonteaehfag staff ) ?N^ * . 

A, Characterljstics of toe Participants 

A^rief description of the recruitment process carried out within the 
project provldfag the setting for this study is perttaent at tois point* / 

The first plmmlng^eams, the 5 to 15 member teams carrying^out the 
planntag task, were formed early in January 1974* Six additionil teams were 
formed m June-July 1974^ bringing the number of planning teams to eleven. The 
Jnitial recruitment effort by the project stalf consisted of sendfag letters to all 
families served by the PAUSD and to all feachmg and nonteaehfag staff members. 
In addition^ ads were placed in toe local newspaper, sbllciting the involvement of 
volunteers In the planning teams. About 1000 high school students were contacted 
through school presentations. Through all these means combtaedi an audience 
of approximately 30,000 must have been cached - about 16,000 through mdividual 
letters and 15,000 through ads, newsletters, and school bulletin notices. 
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^ About 450 persons came to the four introductory community maetinge. 

thesei 65 desired to partblpate and becam of the first wave of 

;pla^^^^ planning teams attracted 135 additional 

members i bringing the_^ number^ cOndividuals who Joined the project? to about : 

l90 members, . . - ^ ^. ^ 

■v-r;:<^-r^^^^: - ' ■ • / ^ ; ; "'^^ ' Table 2 - ... . ' ^ ■ 



. CompQsitlon of toitlal Pattlclpaaits by Grbup V , A ^: • ; . 


Group 

■ ' ■ 4 ' 


Percentage •, 


Number 




Parants/Clttieni wlfrhoii 




71 . 




schopi children 








Teachers \ 




47 - 




ihidents 


- : ^ ■ ' , ■ ' ' v' ^ 18;' ■ ' ^ ' / 


" 33 ^ 




Adm inls trator s/Non-^ 


- r—- - : — - : ^ : jO, " :^7--Tr^ - 


37 7 




teaching st^f 








100. 


188 
1 





As can be notedj most of those who demonstrated fii Intere 
pating were either parents or teachers. Of course, not all erf ttiose who had m . 
Initial interest became stable participants. The withdraw^ oi* dropout rate* how- '^ 
ever, was more or less constant , at the rate of about 7 percent par month, r 

The breakdown of participants who became stable partlcipiunts - those 
who stayed In the project for at least six months ^ and who constitute the subjecfi 
of this study ^ was as follows^ / 



, ' - Table. 3. 
Composition of Stable Eartloipants by Group 



; . Group : , 


Percentage 


i 

Number - " 


Payents/Cltlzens without 


37 


42 


school children , 






Teachers • 




38 


Students . 


' ■ , 14 

* 


16 


Adm Inls trators/Nm^ 


• 16 


18 ■ ' . - 


teaching strff ■ > , 








100 


; 114 



37 



! ; A comparieon between Tablea 1 and 2 shows, that the highest with** 
drawal rate* oceurired among students and nonte aching Stiff (Including admlnls*^ 
? tratot&). Though.33 students Jo^ed, ^7 (or about^2 p^roent) subsequently left; 
in the case of adininl^trMtors/ndnteach^^^ 37 Joined and 19 (or 

"51-pereent) withdrew over a period 'doVerfc^g 1& months, ^ ^ - - 

. ■ ■ . .. . . , . ^ . , . . , ..... . ■ ■ 

- ■- - ^ , ■ ' ■ ■ ^- . : ■•■ ■ f - t , ' ) ■ ■ ■ . = ^ . ■ ' ■ _ ■ 

. 1* Sooiodemographic Charaoteristios v ^ 

Those who became stable partieipfflats possessed sociodemographic 
characteristics resembling those ctf educational partleipMts r 
ported to^ other studies of suburban school districts, Th 
proportion of participants was that of parents and teachers - both 
ctf whom have the most direct concern with educational issues - 
parents as dllents and teachers as professionals * The number oi- / , 
parents piartlcipating in the project represented half of one per- J - 
cent of the population of parents in the distrlct| t^ 
teaohers represented 5 percent of the diatp|ot*s teafchers*^^ 

^ ; _:^T^a^m 

pants between 20-29 Ksars of a^e./ . J , . 

. ' - ' . ' ' . . ' ^ ' -. _ ■ i -. ." ' ' ' ' '. ' . ' ^ ; 

■ .. ;/ ^ - ' ^= '\ ,'^'Table'4^ V 

Karticlpants In the Planning Task by Age 



, • Age Bracket t 


Percentage 


Number 


■ ■ T: - ■ ■ i 
10 - 19 years 


, ' , 16, ^ ' 




20 - 29 . 




2 


30 - 39 


. : • 18 


21 


;^40,- 49 ■ ; 


41 . ^ ■ 


47 


50 - 59 


\ ■ -^-it' ..... ^ 


19 


60 -69 


. 6 

.«!) ■ .. .'; .7, -. 


7 




100 


114 



to terms of educational levels, parttcip 
tuted a highly-educated group. The mean lev^l of education was 16*94 years; ex- 
cluding studefttSp it Increased to 18*28 years. 



Table 5 

ParticipMts in the Alarming Task by Educational Level 



Jfeare E^upjlion ' _ Percentage .Numter 



^ 9 - 12 * ' 19 . 20 

13-14 • . ! , 2 - ^ - 2 

.15 - 16 . . . r ':4' / . 6 

17 and over ; 75 86 



' * This category^ except for two 
parents J includes only students. 



100 i 114 



The area served by the PA USD is a sophisticated community with, a 
large number of personi in pirofesfilonal/technlqal anH mmagerial occupations 
(^40 and 50 parcent.^eipecttvelj^^;^^^^^ 

toe adult participants In the plannmg task - 75 percent - was markedly greater thm 
' that of the community as a whole t 

^Groupmg the participmts by occupational categdry shows a larg^ num- 
ber of professionals , and among theslv an overwhelming propartion of persons^^^ta 
education or education-delated fields/ Eigh^f^^ee pe^p^hi^o^the profess iopals ^ 
^vere teachers * former teachprs/ educational writers '6r c6nsiptants> and college 
profeesorrf, ' . • > 

^ ■ ~ \ • . ■ ' ^ ■ ; - ' ^ \ ' 

, fable 6 

■■ ;". : ' ^ - - . . ■■. ^\ . - \ , 

Participants in the Plannmg Task by Oeoupatlonal Categoiy if:' 



Occupation ^ /Percehtage ' Number 



Professionals r i 
; Education^related profession^ 
K pther profeeglon 1 1 ■ ° , 

Honafettiakers ^ : r ■ ^ 

White-collar 

Blue-cpUar 

SfcUderitg 









/ 15 




.. '""9 


: " 2 


2 


0 


. 0 




: 17 




114 



Reaaotts for Participating in the^lannlng Task , , : 

_ -. : ■■■ . ■■■ ^ i - ^ i ■ ' ' ■■ ' , - ■ , 

V ; ' : The Jact that most particlpants belongadito education*- related prof es-* . 
. slons suggests that for these parllalpanisi .^Vfllvetnent in^^ task might 
'be seen as ^ natural eKtansion of oc^upatldnal Interest. This interpretation ^re-^ , 
ceives support when we examine parjti<iipants treasons for Joining tbi0 activity. 

^ v^^^-^ : Among the. four sets of partieipmts in the planntag task* a '^special 

iY" Interest In education^- was mentioned as the moat important reason for involvement 
by 26 percent of the participants. In addition,* the task's relationship with the par- 
' ticlpants' profj^sslon^ background and interest was' mentioned by an addltlbnal > 
lO^ercent. Lodttlng at the proportion within g it can be riotted that "a spe^^ial* ' 

hiterest in education" was the most salient reason ampng adult participants, partieu4 
larly among the administrators/nonteaqhlng staff grou^"^]*. ^ 

. . \.. : ^ . - y- : '/ ^ ■ 

'While the planning ta^k provided for policy-level participation, tlie de^ 

' sire to have a voice in decision-making did not siem 'an irftportant reason for the 

^' majority of partlcipMits. * Of the entire group, only 16 percent of participants said 

. ' that a wish to partlclplite decisions ^fecting tiie 'district had motivated their * 

_ partlcipatlorii ^W^^ 

reai^on as the most important one. The spectflc nature of the task,, planning and 

dettllrig witii the futu^re, was n#t elgntflc^t in leading individuals tc^ participfite* It . 

■ wa!Q;;mentioned .by 12 percent," most of them tei^ , " . 

' V Anpther reason frequently mentioned by partiGip^ts ^as that they w^re 

"personally asked to Join", either by project staff or personal friends already ^lir-- 
. tlelpating in educational activities. Thls reasm w^ ^mentioned by 19 perc0lil of the 
.participants and was clearly the most Import mt reaeoH toy, students, ^ It w^s also a ^ 
^ viiry important realtfri"^^ slightly less $6 among teachers (19 per-.' 

cent and 17 percent, ft ipectiveljO* ; / i ' 

/ Why was the? issue of personal raqruitment so important among students 
and parents ? Both of thetti are^^ients of the school system/ A probing among 
'^.thes^ respondeWts. revealed a number of reasons i (a) for some students and par- : 
' ents, "being asked 'ft important, because, th^ feeiitig that their pmt^clpation was ^ 
^Svanted" or "welcome"; (b) paHlelpation at the policy level may af tract so. few in- 



dividuals that schopl personnel and^ther particlp^^ see themselvesjprced to 
ism; and (c) for some mdlviduais, to be asked to participate in policy4evel actlvltie'S 



^peal to those wlv^^a^e persons jweH known for Welr educafipnal interest and ao^tiVT^ 

e asked t 

was seen as an honor not to be refusedi^ ^ \. ' ' ■ ' . , - • 

' ■ .A further ex^yiation of Table 7 indicMes'th^ only ID percent of- the' 
respondents jointed becausi rf U'dlssatisfact^ with the educational system. This v 
reason r^ged from 5'to II percent among adult partipipMts, 'but was meWLtio;ied^fs_ 
a most iteportant reason,t%'^S2 percent of the students. C^he students who stated' 
that they were rdlssatiiflf d. with the school system had ^l.held ^ftde in strident body , 
govemments Md had participated in various other ^chodl^m^distiPlct-Ievel comK 
taittees. ) The findings for tiie majority of partlqlt^ts suggest that, in the absence :, 



Main Reasons Stated lor Joining the Planning TasW by G: 



Reasons * Parents ' Teachers 



Nc 



I wiig as^ed personally to participate 

In Project Redesign. ^ 19%, (10) 17% (9) ( 

I felc dl ssotlBfl,Gd w.lth the present . * ^ 

school sysceni. ^ / , H ( g) ^-^e ( 3) 

I Juive a special Interest In educational 

Mauas. ^ / ^ ' ^ . 28 (15) 23 . (12)^ ^ 4 

* . ■ 

I hiiv^ a general interest in social ^ ^ * 

I im Intorest^d in thcp iiJca of planning ■ . 

^nd preparing for the future* ^ 11 ( 6^ 17 ( 9) 1 

i wanted to parcicipato in decision? . 

\ chat will affuct the school systeEn. ' 11 (6) 25 <13) 1 

j*roJect .Redesign is closely related ^ ^ 

to cny ^profi^ssional background and^ ^ ' 

IntercBts* . v 13 ^ 7^ g ^ 3^ ' 

" ' ... ^ . ^ ^ . ^ ^ ^ ■ ■ 

N^54_ - N^52 

. ' * Tlie number of responses in each category is greater tban th< 

iti the study because in some cases respondents tftated two 
Joining the planning task* ^ ' 



of a majoT conflict in a school district, those who participate In policy'-level 
activities tend to be satisfied with both their educational system and their school 
district. It appears that those whp are extremely critical of the schools tend id 
avoid^articipation in thlb kind of activity, (Judging from a needs assessment 
survey carried out by pnrscanel projects, the PAUSD does have a group of dls- 
satisfied people; who ''disagree-^ or. ^'strongly disagree'- with the assertions that 
"the PAUSD gives their citizens their money's worth" (27 percent) ^ '^teachers in ; 
the district do tlieir job well " (13 percent); and "students are treated equally or 
fairly in the 'district" (36 percent.)^ • ' / * 

2. Involvement In Educational and Civic Activlfies 

Participants in all four groups appeared to be very similar in 
terms of their educational involvement experience and civic and social affiliations^ 
As Table 7 indicates, most participantB had several years of educational member- 
ship and similar levels of previous educational participation. A significant propor- 
tion of them (about 45 percetit) had held a previous educational leadership office and 
many belonged to at least one civic or social voluntary organization. 



A characteristic shared very uniformly by the participants was their 
willljigness to give a substantial amount of their free time to involvement in civic 
and social activities of their choice* Though thej^reat majority of participants in 
the planning task were emplbyed full-^tlmo (this applied even to students, 60 per- 
cent of whom held part-time jobs ), they were willing to give an average of six 
hours a week of their free time to voluntder involvement* The fact that partici- 
pants are so willing to give considorable time to voluntary Involvement, even though 
they are "busy" people suggests that ^*time" Is a very subjective category. Many 
participants expressed the opinion that "if you arc IntereBted In something or enjoy 
something, you make time for it", . • 

" Table B 

Lovolu of Eduaritional and Clylc Involvement* by Group (In Means) 



PareiitH Tuachun 



Adm, /Nonteh, 

Staff Studonth 



IjtMidorHhlp <?xpuriijiUH' 

InvulvonuMit in nuxilinry ;mt\ 
aclvlHory rletlvi(it»^^ 

l^rr^vltniH cMiiieatlunnl pfirl ic-ipation 

NuiuIhm* of nHMnh(»nililpn In vivU:/'- 
, HCKUnl (irganlzatlofiM 

lii'u* piM* wc*nk willlnjv fo In 
(■ivlt'/fux^iiil pnrl.l<!ipalit)ji 



HI 



a. on 
a. m 

i. 

7-71) 



12, 84 
\ , (17 

(;,7o 



' 2. HP 

n7 

1 . HH 



,50 
7.70 



Th(» ijp(M'lfit^ lli'niH Ui\iu\ ti) incMiiinr(» lh<*n<* anil othrr imU}rtHUn\i vaiiahli' 
nri» founcl In i\w Ap|)tMullK, 41^ 



3; Education^ Orientations and pinions 

The data show that the partlcfpants in the planning task, considered by group, 
i had slmiTar educational orlentationa^ 

Th^re was little discrepancy the various meme across the four groups of 
participants regarding their feeling of efficacy vis-a-vis admtoistrators, their beliefs 
about citizen involvement in declsion-naaklng , ^d their opinions about flie responsive- 
ness of school authorities to the various conamunity se^ents. - 



Table 9 

Eduaational Orientations and Opinions by Group (in Means) 





i^arenis 


Teachers 


Adm inlstratdrs/ 
Nonteachincc Staff 


Students 


Feeling of efficacy over 
administrators 


2,56 


2.45 


• 

2.69 


2.63 


Itelief about the citizen Vole 
in school decisions 


2.59 


2.34 


^.62 


2,50 


Belief about the role of 
adni iniBti*3.torR 




o in 




1, 88 


^lief about the role of 
the Board of Education 


2.13 


2. 06 


2.0.0 


2,13 


Educational role of the 
. Board 


3.23 


2. 56 


s 

3.00 I 


2.86 


Educational role of admin. 


'4,10 


3.77 


4.43 


3.29 


Educational rolo of parents 


2,80 


2.32 


2.64 


2,71 


Educational role of teachers 


3,40 


4.42 


4.21 


4.1i 


Educational rolo of studants 


2,20 


2,65 


2.50 ' 


3.29 


Level of satisfaction with 
school diBtriet pcrfornirmco 


3.33 


3.77 


4.25 


3.81: 


Bollof about reB|)OnBivonOHB 
of school dlstriat to all 
oomnuinlty BOgmontB 


3.11 


3.00 ^ 


3.43 


3.55 

0 



Tho mbk 



ii^A ii|otiouablo dlffuroiuja ninon}^ the groups ooncprnud tholr dcgreo of 
HatlHfactlqn wpi Hchool dlHtrlct porforniance. While* most participants scorned to 
1x5 nHiduiNntuljlto highly satlijflod with the porforninntju by Mchool dlrttrlat portionnol, 
tho ntlfiiliU^jca^rfg/nontiuichin^^ la the ijlnnnlrig task hIiowocI the groatcHt degrno 
of Hatlnfntaioiu Aiiotliyr Hlgnlfltnnit (llffc^renad occurred In the dugreo of Importanod 



participants would give to adminlsti'ators, parents md teachers in the decision= \_ ^ 
, making process of the school system. Participating teachers and students believed 
that teachers should have the most impprtant role In the decision-making process of 
the school system. Participating teicher^ and students believed that teachers should' 
have the most Importmt role m the decision-making process. Both groups rated the 
role of administrators as second in Importance, Participating students - unlike the 
three adult groups - believed that students should have a veiy important role m 
decisionrmaking, , . 

* ■ ■ 

The* education^ orientations and opinions of the participants reflect the different 
positions they occupy In the^schopl system. Teachers, for mstance, thought that 
teachers should have the most Important role in decision-making; administrators/ 
nonte aching' staff stated admiiiistrators shoifld have the most Important role and 
showed the greatest degree of satisfaction with the ^performance of school district 
personnel; students thought that students should have a salient part m th^e decision- 
making process, ^ — ' ' 

To the degree that different sets of participants bring with them differing views 
and perceptions particularly about the role of various actors in the decision-, 
making process of the school district - a participatory planning activity is likely ■ 
to result, at least. In a benehcial exchange of opinions 

B, Comparison with Participants in Low-Aecesslblllty Forms of Partlcipatlpn * . 

The sociodemographic description of the participants in the planning task shows that 
' they are a relatively older and highly educated group of participants. Are they different 
from participants informs of participation with less adcesslbility ? How do they differ 
from PTA leaders, for example? ^ 

Wo will tost the hyiDothcsis that high-accoBBibllity forms of participation load to a 
set of participants different from that in low-accessibility forms of participation. To 
tost this aasumption^ participants In the planning task ?iro compared with two other groups 
of participantB m the school district: menibers In PTA Icadersl^) poBitlons and In district 
advisory committees* Tablo 10 offers a compu^sai ariung sovdraj^ sociodemographic 
charactoristics, ^ 

The comparison of the thrnu types of partknpants HhowH no HUltlHtlcally significant 
(HrrcronceB in the participants* rige nnd oduuational level In nil thrt^o caHes^ thasc 
involved tend to be iri their ini<haO*H, In t(3rniH of culiicntiohal levels, partiolpajftH in tlie 
pianning tank have slightly higher IcvuIh of fHluuatlon than PTA IcMiderH, while roHembling 
advlHury comniittee partielpnntH, Oeeiipatiannlly, parliaipantH in the planuinf^ tank are 
Binillar to (idviHury eonuniiU't^ meinlHn'H but (lifferent frum l^TA leaderH ^ -Hlnet* i\u) < 
latter Includes a larger ninnb(*r n( liunuunaUnrH, ^ ^ 

tIht iiuiluHion of HtuckMitM in the reportUjg of nnelcHlctniograpUlt^ i)Ui\v\H\iovii\iUm of 
particlpimlH in the phuuihig layk nuifciki? dilfuf eneud llHit are reynnled wIuhj sve u^vuiulm; 
only tlH^ adult pai^lltiipfintn. IsKtUiHllnK Htiukuitnj tlu^ nienn nj»;t^ imn*(nuuMi to 'II, yc^anf 
of tuhieatlon to 1,H*:W, a^d llie prc)lf'HMl()iial (Uilc^gcjry incJuik^H HH |^ 
partKnpanjH, ^ s 





Table 10 






Sociodei^ograpHlc Characterigtios of Participaiits m High-Access] 


LQLLliy suiQ. 


Low-Aceessibilj 


.ty Pornls^of Participation 






Soclodemograph 


Ic r Planning Task 


PTA ^ 


Advisory Oommittee 


Characteristics 


Participants 


Leaders 


Memters ■ 


BeK 








Men 


V 42% (48) 


6% ( 4) 


45% (20) 


Women 


' * 58 (66) 


94 '(67) 


55 (24) 



10-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 



Mean age bracket 



16% (18) 


0% 




9% 


( 4) 


2 (2). 


4 


( 3) 


4 


( 2) 


18. (21) 


53 


(37) 


33 


(15) 


41 (47) 


36 


(25) 


38 


(17) 


17 (19) 


. 7 


( 5) 


16 


( 7) 


6 ( 7) 


0 




0 




3.59* 


'3.46 




3.47 





Prpfcseional 

Homemaker 

White-collar 

Blue-collar 

Student 



75% (86) 

8 ( 9) 

2 ( 2) 
0 

15 (17) 



23% (16) 
73 (52) 

4 (3) 

0 

0 



70% (32) 

17 ( 8) 

4 ( 2) 

0 

9 ( 4) 



* A t-tcst comparing mcnnti of education and age of partielpants in the planning 
task with the Hamo nionns fpr PTA Icadors and advisory coinmittco inomlxJrfi 
Hj^ed no Htatistlcnlly filgnlficnnt dlfforuncoH at the .10 level, two-tailed tost. 

gff^> S. J ----- - 



Years of education 










12 years or less 


18% (20) 


3% ( 2) 




& ( 4) 


13-16 years 


7 (8) 


59 (41) 


16 


( V 


17 and over , 


75 (86) 


39 (27) 


76 


(34) 


Moan years of education 


16.94* 


16.24 


17. 


27 



0' 



id • 



) 



.'17 



This indicates ^that opening the process^ 
tile policy level appeals mosUy to professionals. /This findihg also suggests that 
even in channels allowing ft high- degree of acceaiibllity, a Selection meehaniani 
is at work, hi this ease, howeverp it Is a self^'selectlon mechanism tecause In- 

' dlviduals appear to decide by themselves whether they meet the necessary cjuall- 
ficatlons (inarms of Imowledge or verbal skilli) for the task. Informal Inquiries 
as to ^why individuals with lower levels of ej^catlon or in blue-collar Jobs were^ 
not jpartieipMts in the planning task produced comments such as, 'lie^felt he would 
be dealing mainly with 'doctors' and 'p^rfessionals* or "she was ^raid her 11m- 
ited vocabulary would show up*'. Also, bur data show that the withdrawal rate was 

'^highest among students and nonteaching st^f (mostly secretaries) , the two groups 
fiiost likely to feel less competent in terms of edueatlonal levels. 

While opening the channels of participation at the policy level may not' 
result In the presence of participants representing the various occupatidns and* 
educational levels of citizens In the community, the new set of participants con-* 
stilutes a group of educationally-qualified and presumably competent InAviduals 
not \otherwise involved, to other words, opening the channels of participation tends 
to bping forward a pool of useful but relatively under-utilized pool of human resources , 



ji: Significant dtffereneea appear when we compare participants In the plan- 

ningvtask with other participants in terms of their educational and organisational ex- 
perience. Compared to PTA leaders, participants in the planning ttfsk have lesser 
levels of leadership e^^erience, involvpment in auxiliary and advisory activities, 
and educational participation. 

Table 11 

Participuqts in High-Xcccesibility and Low-Acceasibility Fdrms of Par- 
ticipation by Organizational Experience and Levels of Educational In- 
volvement^ (in Means) * ; 



Organizational Experience 
and Educational InVolvonionL 



Planning Task 
Participants 



PTA Lead^ 
ership 



* Advisory * 
Committee 
"Members 



Yi!ars of ndncational aHHOciation 

LuadorBhip oxparicnca 

liiyolvomunt in auxiliary mid 
advlHory nctivltluH 

PreviouB Educational jiarticipnlion 

No, of nunnbcrfthlpH ill clvlu or 
Hoclal <)r^tanl'zntlunfi 



9, 54 

II. on 

a. m 
1.7:1 



7.70 
1,00 * 



4 9 F 



5.58 * 
2. 20 * 



9. DC 

. 75 *• 

'1. la 

1.95^ 



* UulkMiUiH thnl II l-Uh'sL of tlSin iiN'fin, ccinipai'cMl to tliu nir'nu ol' |)nrtIclpnnLH In thu 
L pliinnlnu Umk ^ilu»w('^l n iitnl lHl.it':illy-Ml[;iiif"l(!nnt (IHT(!riin(ici nt Uici .10 Itivol 
two-talltxl i' lii. 



The greater number of years of educational association m the case 
of participants In the planning task is somewhat distorted because teacher partis 
oipants had a mean' of 13 years of educational affiliation, (There are ve^ few 
teachers who are not affiliated with a teachers' organization.) 



ence - leadership experience - indie 



tional leadership ejqperience. For i 
m advisory committees report no le 
cipants in the planning task have not 



Oh the other hand, particjpants in the plmning task are quite similar 
to participantB in advisory committeeL The only statistically-significant dtffer- 

:ajtes that-participants m tiie planning task. 



compared to other typies of participants, are persons with lower levels educa- 



itarice, while 25 percent of the membership 
adetship experience, 55 percent of the parti- 
held an office in an educational group. 



This finding is importaijt because it gives evidence that opening the 
chmmels for policy-level participation produces, to some degree, a group of 
partidipants who have not previoueli^ shared In the *1boundary-Bpanning" process 
of the'school system (see above, pj 12), 

Do participants In the Planning task, because of their more limited ex- 
posure to the boundai^-spanning pifocess of the school district, hold different 
views toward the educational ByBt^m, Its governance, and the role of various 
groups in the deolsion-malcing process of the schools? ' 

We will tost the hTOOthesis that participants in the high-accessibility 
form of partjcipation possess/isducatiorfal orientations and opinions that differ from 
those of participants in row^raccessibllity forms of participation. The specific - 
items used to measure all those orientations and opinions are found in the Appendix, 



Table 12 

Participants in High-AcGessibility and Low- Accessibility Forms of 

Participation by Varloui Educational Orientations and Opinions. (in Means) 

Planning Task PTA Lead- ^ Advisoiy 

Participants ershlp Committee 

Members 

Peelings of efficacy over 2*51 2.76 * ' 2.77* 
admin 1st rat ors , 

Belief about the citizen g,44 2.52 2.45 

role in school decisions . ^ , 

Belief about the role of 2. 10 2. 18 2. 13 
admlniatratori _ ■ - 

Belief about the role of tjie 2.06 " 2,11 2* 00 ' 
Board of Education, ^ ^ 

Educational role of the Board 2.74 _ 3.15 * 2.66 

Educational role of the ad- 3.93 ' 4.59 * 4.28 * 
ininlstratorB ' ' . 

* E^cakional role of parents . 2,|3, 2.78 2.72 " 

Educational role of teachers 3,95. 3.60 * 4,04 

Educational role of students 2.51 1.66 * 2,02 * 

Level of satisfaction with the 3.67 3,63 4.09 * 
school disttict performance 

Belief about responsiveness of 3. 13 , 3,44 * 3>^1 * 
school district to all commun- 
ity segments 

* Indie ates that a t-^test of this mean, compared to the mean of 
participants in the planning task,^ showed a statistically- 
significant difforenco at the ,10 level , two-tall tost. 



PartloipantB In the plmining task nro not different from othor participants 
in tholr doflnition of the rolOB of the board and the administrators. In all three oasoSj 
tho tendoncy is to conBlder that both bo^nl niumborfi and 'administrators should make 
educational decisions by cgniblning the administrators* reuommendations and the ex- 
proBBod nuods nnd doninnds of altlzons, Uelatlvaly few paiUIcl^antB IxUlovo that de- 
cisions should bo made eololy in roBpoiiBo to comnuuiltyjioodH or on thc5 basis of 
oducatlonnl oxportlso. 

,. 49 \ ^ 



'10 



Differenees amohg participants do emerge along several important dimensibnB. 
Participahts lA the planing task do not, perceive administrators as highly reBponsiye 
as other participants do. This is Specially true among teachers in tiie planning task, 
whose me^ level of 'Teellng of efficacy over administrators is 2.45 Also, partici- 
pants in the plmining task are less certain than the other two types of participants 
that the school district Is responsive to ^1 sepnents of the community, (This is the 
case for teachers and parents in the planning taskg whose mean ^^belief about responsive^ 
ness of the school district to alPcommunity segments*- is 3,00 and 3/ll, respectively,) 

More marked deferences arise among the participants - allocation of decision- 
making roles withm the school system. Unlike PTA leaders, participants in the 
planning task r^k the boards administrators, and parents as less important in the 
dec is ion- making process, while believing that teachers arid students; should have a 
greater voice. They are also different from advlsoiry^ committee members in 
considering this role of administrators as lower and that of students as hlgter In 
importance, . 

Why is it that although attitudinal diffGrences between participants in low- 
accessibility and high-aocesslbillty forms of partic pati6n£xist, these differences 
, are not very great? A partial answer can be given by the fact that the various modes 
of educational involvement, md even the pattern of social and civic memberships, 
are related. Table 13 presents evidence in this regard, ^ 

; . y . • , : ; . Table 13 

Relationship Between Various Modes of Educational Involvement and the 

Level of EcKicational Participation fin Pearson correlations) 

Planning Task PTA Advisory Committee 

Participants Leaders Members 

Involvement in auKiliary 
and advisory activities .22* ,31* * ,16* 

Leadership cxperionce ^ ,44* .45* .10 . 

Years of .oducational associ- ' , 
ation ^ v23* - ,10 a4 

Numlx^r of nioinborHhipH hi 

civic and Bocinrorganizatioiis ;0(j * ,25* ,30* 

* IncUaatoB aorrdlationB.Hifvniflcaiit 



It can bo noted LhaL thuru are HubMtaiitlril corrolntkmH bt^twuon th(5 particlpmitH* 
IovoIh of ucJucatlonal pni-tiolpationpi^rind thuir Icvwl of involvonionl in nuKlUary and 
adviHory nctivitU^H ruid Ihoir lontUn^Hhlp nKpcrioncu, Aecortllnj^ to thcHC rolationHhipHp 
tlio inoro IndlvldualH havc^ hc»cMi invulvcKl la nuKUhiry nc^tivitlciHp the i^ivoniov tht^ vnU* of 
thoir aclion-^ ruid p()licy--Ic»vcU*purU(UpHtl<)n; lIk(!wfHa, hidivldunlH who hav«> hidt^offkKi 
Hhow i^roator raicui of (KhKMiMuniil pfirtlolpfitjon than ilunw who hav(^ not. Thin hui^i^iuUh' 
that inoHt partlnlphnlH linvi* bonn niibjnct to n nimilnr noc in! iy^ntion nkpnritmcn with 
tlio Hchool dlHtrlut^ vvhlnh may n(U!()unt (nv their Hlinlljirity hi fittltndc^H. 



C. The Relative Effect ^of Antecedent Variables on Participantl^ In the Plaimmg 
■ .Taak ■ . . -'^ . f: ' ■ , . ' L 

•' ' ' ' \ _ ■ ■ ' , j ■ ' \ 

Participants in the planning task ara persons with a history of prior mvolyement 1 

m educatidnal activities. Their levels of educational participation - though lower than 1 
thoee of PTA leaders and advisory committee membera ^ are high compared to the 

population at large. This is evident iii Table 15. ' = 

.• JabliB IS .,p 

Levels of Education^ Partlclpatlom Among Various Types of PartlcipMits (in Means) 

' . " ' . * * ■■ ■ ' ' ■ 

Parents in Plannmg Task Plaming Task^ PTA AdvidoiT' Cdrri'- 

Community Participants Parents 'Only Leaders mlttee >tember 

Educational ■ , ■ ■ ■ [ ;i 

Participation 3,21 ' ' . "S/SS*-^ . 3^.94*' 5^58^ s 4,13* 

* Indicates that a t-^te^t of this mean pompared to the mean of educational 
participation of tiie sample of palreuts In the commuriity showed a statistically 
sipiificant difference at the .005 level. .. , 



Furthermore, pnly 7 per cent 'pf the §dults m the plannlni task were not members 
^ of an educational assqbtatloh M : 
mvolvenient in auxiliai^ or advlsoiy educational activitl ■ ' I - '-'^ 

, If moderate to high levels of educational participation characterize a la^e number 

of participants in the planning task, it becomes important to understand what factors 
affaet levels of educatlbijal participation. In doing this analysis, we shall consider 
educational participation as a variable to be e^qjlained (a dependent variable) and examine 
how antecedent variables dGscribcd in Chapter TI of this study affect it. 

Our presumption is that the various antecedent factota do hot hayo a uniform ' 
effect runong the four groups of participants iii the plaiuiing aGtlvlty. Sociajlzation and 
idlosyneratic factors possibly have a stronger offoct in the caBO of parents^and students 
since their participation is more '^vohintury" than in tlio caBU of teachers and . 
adniJniBtratorH/hontuauliitjg .B Iji the (paBC of the latter two, educational attitudes 
* nVii^ht hjiVe a Htrongor inipact than anionic parents becnusb their parfclclpntion may 

V ' ^ be promptetl by Job-relatud cunHiduratiuntJ. 

. ' * , ' ■- ' , ■ 

Table 10 l)olow prc^HentH a Ht^t of four separate j*ej;roHHion equntions on uduuatlonal 
participntion fur ench itroiip of adult partluipnutH in the plnnniiiK task. (StudpntB arc not 
includod In thin cK)nipariHon teuauHtrtluilr mnlvi di uthientionai participation is not 
iitiactly euniparablu to lluit c^f aduUH.) Tlw luu^ffiolenlH n^purtod in each eafla arc 
■ ,.. Htandardlziul beta wtvlfthtM whluh pinMnft uh to nfU^hHii tdaM c^ffc*ct ^^f eauh indupendent 
Arariabh' whlh^ coiitrolllnK ff^^* th(^ (4f('c!LH of otlicu' bicli*ptuidtmdcnt varlal>hHi In the 
roj^rc!HHl()n cM|uai lou, ^ 

ERIC . .. 
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'Table 16 

■feet of Antecedent Variables Upon Educatiokal Participation by Group* 



Socialization Factors' '4 
mx- , . . ■ 
. Pumlly oilmate about ; 
voluntary participation 
Ycsars of education 

Total iSoeiallzatlon Facfors- ' 



Parents 



,272 



TgachejM 



,265 
,070 



,110 

-.178 
ISO 



R 



2 „ 



.13 



E 



Adminlstratbrfe/^ 
Nonteaqhlng Staff 

«• .134 

' . 061 
.022 

= . 02 



Idiosyncratic Factors 
I Faellrtg of personal 
control 

Sons© of disposable time 

Total /Idiosyncratic Factors 



,154 



10 



AsS^clatlonal EKp^rimce 
' ^ Years or aducatiorial ■ 
association 
Number of memberships m 
civic or social organizations 

Total AsabQiational ExperienceR 



,293\ 

126 
= ,14 




Educational AttltudeS:^^ — /' * 

Fueling of efficaqy^overr 

admlniBtratdrs ".OeO 
Belief, about the role of 

' the Board of Education ' - , 122 

Educational role of parents . 581 

Total Educational Attitudas 



R? 



.14 



All Ifactors eombtnod' 



-11? = .52' 



104 

098 
315 

2 _ 



•.11 



11 



♦ N^)nc of the inddpeiUlent vtirinbios in tho rogro 
group Imd Intarcdrrolationg grontor than . 04. 
prosont In thpHO rogrosHionfl Is, thoroforo, ni 
wlioro ooi'rolritiona wore yroator than .50, the 



,30 



- .053 
.117 

r2 = ia 



.746T^ 



.312/ 
r2 = .36 



, .175 

- .388 
. 169 

ir'- » . 12 



R 
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sion oquntibne for oapli 
The dbgrrc- of coUinonrity 
irilinal, (In Uio four onBOB 
y ran {^3d from ifi2 to ,04.) 
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1, The Effect of Spoiallzation Factors ' 

■ .. > ' ' ' . • ^ ' ■ ^' . ' ■ ' • ■ ^ ■ ■ * 

. Of the three variables? mcluded among^e' socialization factors, sex : 

(bjBlng a womto) and the family's wClimate (having one or both parentp Involved in 
voluntary activities) have strong md mdependent effects among participating par* 
ents. Although, as. we have iioted^ parents who participate are characterized by ' 
high Ijpyels of education the individual's leye^ of eduoatlon appears; to maHe .a 
weak edntrlbution to increases in the level of educational participation* OdV first 
explanation was that the coefficient was low because of the smair variability In 
levels of e&cation among participating parents ( mean: 17,74; standard deviation: 
1.93), yet, teachers show strdng Effects for levels of education upon participa- 
tion, while their educational levels have a smaller varianae. than that of parents 
(mea;i: 18*65; standard deviationi 1, 16), A more reasonable explanation^ there- 
fore, migKt be that "educatloij does not so much influence levels pf educatipnal : 
participation, but-supplies the pool of those who will be interested in participation* 
V similar conclusion is made by Almond and yarba in their studyl^f poiitlcal ' ; 
vparticipation in the Civic Culture . 1965, p. 3l9.) " ■ ' ' 

Ift the case of teachers, sex also contributes to educational participa- ' 
tion,' though,' as ant tcipated, its effects are weaker ( .110) than apiong parents* 
Familj^ climate appears to have a negative and moderWe effect (-*178) arid their 
levels of , a duo at ion to have a strong and positive effect over educational partieipa-- 

tlOn, ■ ... \ ' - ^■' - '/-'^ i ' 

Among admlnistyators/nonteaehing §taff , aex makes a negative, con- 
tribution, whili fainily climate and years of education produce an ^nsignific^t 
effect* ' , j ' . 

Soc^alizatiQn factors explain 13 percent of the variance of participation 
among parents; and 15 percent of the variance. among teachers; but only 2 percent 
of the variance If or administrators/nonteaching sta^^ 

2# The Effect of Idiosyncratic Variables ; > : .. ^ ; ■ ' . 

\- . A senBe of personal control affocts lovols of edueatlpnal participation 
positively and strongly in the cnso of paronte and toachors ( *301 and ,332^ respect^ 
Ivoly), yet it do^s not Bbow ,sl|jnificnnt offcctB in tjic cnBe of 'ndhliniatrators/non*» 
teaching staff* ' ' . > 

The Indivldual-B aenBo of diBpoBablp tl^no, on the other h arid, shows 
tnodorate offpcts in tho caBo of parontB and adminlstrators/nontGaching staff, 
but no offoqt among toauhurB, ^ ^ 

IdiOBynarntiu factoVB aacount for a mc/florato portion of tho yai^lancjo in 
partiulpatlon IovoIb in ilio uaBu of pa^^onlH nnd tonohorB ( , 10 nnd , 11 porcont, rc^ = 
Bpoctlvuly), but an inBlgnlf itmnt amount in tha'ariBD of adminiBtrntorH/nontonchlng 
i^titff* l^ilB latter (IntllnK iu\rouij with tlio 0Kp<»ctatl6n that culuaatlonnl partlclpa« 
Hon among aflmlnlBtrntnrfl/nontnanhlnpJ fltaff might bn mora rolntod to job roqulro^ 
nu5ntH than to porHpnal fnctcirB, ^ i- 



' ■ ' f 



3, jr^e Effecjs of ^&sbalational Expprlefice* 



'^ai^i €rf membership in a f orb al 
strong efftcts upon the levels of educational participation i^Wgtr 
nonteachlng strff, and strong effects in th#casB rf.pa.f«its. ' h it has no ^ 

signtflqant effects In the cpse 0^ ' ^ s ^ 

On ttie pttier haftid^ te^ degree involvement jn civic and 

social organizations shows effects among the three sets of participants. The.ntore 
the number of civic and social groups_to_which the adult individual belongs, the^ 
greater thf lev^rof educational partlclpati^ " ' ^ ^ 

' As a set, organizational experience yariables ej^laln 36 percent of ' 

tiie valance of educational participation amonp^atoinistrator 
™d^l^rc0nt ctf the |ariance in the casf of patents. The e^lained variance for 
teacheip is quite loW|-^only 2 percent. r^The small contribution oi ^tffiliation in a 
professional group to Increased levels of participation in the case^of teachers may 
; b0 due to the fact that - as several informants stated - mtoji teachers doipflder " 
their professional organization not as an outlet for the pursuk ctf professibnal in- 1 
terests, but ratharmB a bread-and-^butr#r \mtdn wli is that of 

^'making sure teachers have salaries that reflect the increase in the standard erf 
living" mia pt^vidtag beneif its for teachers, such a? :^*dtscounts ltrtra\^l tourd", 
"^'goc^ medical .insurance and -^cheap tires*^ ■ ^1 ^ 



4, The Effect of Various Educaticmal AtH^ ' ' ' ' " 

Of the three educational attitudes included in ^;he regression, the be- 
lief that parents should ha^e a m flijor role in the 'dec is ion-making process of the 
school shows effeots among aU participa^^ Its effects are particularly strong 
in the case of parents and teachers ( . S81 and • 315, respectlyely )/ The belief 
tHat th^ Boai*d of Education should play a representative xole, accordlng^to bur. i * 
findings, affects in an invfirse way the individuars level of educational participa- 
tion; The more the'indiyidual considers that the role of the Boar J should be repre- 
sentative, the less ho tends to participate. Presumably, lridividual& Vvho bellevo 
that the Board should be representative tend to participate loss in oducational actlv* 
ities and issues because they think that It Is the' Board's function to m alec sure 
citizen needs are attondod to. ' ' 
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In nil CIUI08, partloipatlon Is asaoqUted with a feeling that adminis- 
trators in tho school district are responsive to one's aotlbn^ • - 

XhD thtts oducatlbnal attitudes included in the regrei'elon eKplain a ' 
fcinall ptt^ortlon^^^^M^^^ educational participation. In the case of par-' 

tnti, to© explained varianoo is ^qual to toat aodountad for by assoclatlonal ex- 
p@£idha^ fa^tof^, » 14 percent* fa tho cases of teachers and administrators/ 
noritaachlng Btrffu the effeet of educational attitudes is hot as substantlai as we 
anticipflted, 13ie effect Is weak: 11 and 12 percent, respectivelyp ' 

*^he Imtr sett of intecedentjactors combined do explain a considerable 
proportion of the variance In educational participation among the participaritB. As 
ei^clad, it is highest for parents. In whoso case the e^qplained variance amounts 
to fi2 percent* These factors account for 4f percent of the variance among 
- ^^fttelMftlOTw/noBtemchlng itirffv and 30 pdtTOnt of the vattane© among teaehers , 

ftimma^s. . , 

i . . ' . . 

t^artlcipante Ln the planning task can be characterized ae a group of 
iraoaa (mostly prrfegslonals) with a strong and rather stable^ Interest in educa- 
l^nal activftio/^* They are also a group who are not dissatisfied with the ed- 
P^fttJonal sygtom and feci generally effieacioue vfs-a-vls school administrators ^ 

Though participants In the planning task show a number of similar 
iMhicalionai nttitudcBj they differ In opinions about, the role that teachers and stu- 
ckmlM ahouid play In the cteolBlon-maktng proccises of the achoolf , This differenee 
pnjbably due to Uio opinions of teachers and students among the partlcipantSi 



differing perr€»ptlon^ of the aehool eysteni. 

While the plnnning is a highly-accesslbla form of paftiolpationj the 
nvw net of participants is not very dlfforent from participants at other activities.' 
Yet, n slgTilficnnt difference occurs between participanti in high- and low- 
aci^eaHihility chnnnelHi partfclpants in planning have lower levels of educational 
e^f^rirnre nnd prevlouB involvemont in auxiliary and advisory activities. This 
-^{unif lea that the hlgh*accesslbllily form of participation allows the entrance of a 
gmup <i( parliclpanlH who had previously been absent from the '^boundary-spanning" 
pmrrH.n nf thr school 8ystr*m* 

' An eKarninnfian of the antecedent factors that lead to educational parti-- 
clpntion Hugg^ngfa'Uiat the participants in planning share a very similar socializa- 
iim pnx^oHa tn which idlog^m^ratic factors, associatlonal experience, and a belief 
In Ibr^ ikH;ii^^inn--niaking rale of pn rente account for an average of 45 percent of the 
v^rliH>ce in loviiH of oihicalional participation, . 



NOTES 

u . ,. 



This Includes persons who Attended at least ona TOaat&g of their planning 
team. About 20 persons signed to beaome members, bnt never came. 

These percentages have been, calculated on the basis bf an estimated par- 
ent population of 8|000 and a teacher population cA 700 members. 

Grun and Grun Associates. Hevised Employment ForecaBt for Palo Alto, 
1980-1890. " Report prepared for the Pdo Alto PlaMn| Commliiion, 
March?, 1975. . ' 

School--CQmmunity Profile for the PAUSD. Project Redesign, PAUSD, 
November p 1973. ^ 7 ^ 



medB AssessmenfSurve Complete report. Pfoject Redes 1^ . PAUSD 
April, 1974, V ^ 

The PTA leadership tacluded the district-levbl leadership, as well as th^ 
local leadership within each school. At the time of the study, the PAtJSD 
had eleven district-level advisory committees, composed of clllzens, 
students I teachers, ^d other school staff. f-s 

Members InJhese t 

sMie questionnaire (except for sections related exclusively to planning 
activities) which participante m the planning task responded to* Replies 
tp the questionnaire were.anon^ous and voltinf&ry. About; 55 percent in 
each group reitumed the questionnidre. We cannot determine to what de* 
gree biases have been introduced in the replies. PTA leaders were eape- 
cially recalcitrant respondents and had to be asked several times to re- 
turn the questionnaire. 
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CHAPTER IV , , 

; CONCURRENT CONDK'KJNS OF PARTICIPATION^ 1 ' ' / 

^^^^^^^ the role that antecedent variables such as eduoatlbn and 

ooaupatlon play In leading individuals to participate in planning* 

W0 now shifter focus to the examlnatidn of factors which may account for 
dtfferences In patterns of participation crfter people Income tovolved. We will 
cmcentrate on atruotural variables, i, e, ^ on variables that caa be mwl^lM^d by 
tbe eqhool district. 

^ectficidly, w^ will attetaipt to find outi . 

<1) What ig tea distribution o£ the selected concurrent variables aniong 

particlpmits 7 Do toe various groups of partloipants show simUar levels 
of role acceptaice* perceived responsiveness and role coi^lct? 

<2) What are the distributions of our deponent variables « Intensity and 
quality' of participation 7 

^3) What are Uie effects of the concurrent variables upon intensity of 
participation? VfhBt are the effects of the concurrent variables upon 
quality of participation 7 Are these effects different anaong flie various 
groups of participants ? 



(4) To what extent does previous educational participation have an effect 
upon the level of participation? 

The Distributldn of the Dependent and Concurrent Variables 

i - ■■ ■ 

1 . The ^antity and^ality of Participation 

Participatory planning has been advocated because it is assumed that 
volunteers mil contribute time and effort.to the plannli^ task in 
**adequate"araounts. Wiat consjtutes an "adequate" amount of, partici- 
pation in terms of time is dtff icult to establish^ We might agree that 
involvement of less than t\^o hours per week is "low", since it woulti 
mem that the individual did little more tiim attend hta weeWy or bi- 
weekly meetingB, 

Participation in terms of quality is somewhat easier to assess. We define 
it in terms of the individual's self- reported behavior in cpmpliMce with 
several tasks inclui&d m his role as m educational planner. 




Table 17 

Intensity of Participation, by G^up 



G^oup Mean Number of Hours/Week 



Parents ... 4^35 (3, 58) * 

Teachers ... 3.66 (1.98) 

- Adminlstrators/Nonteaahtag Staff • 2.43 (1,28), 

audents, . 4.00.(2.57) 

In parenthesea^are standard deviatlMS, 



It can be seen that, on the avarage, parents contributed the moat time, 
with a mean of 4. 35 hours per week. Students were second with re- 
ported mean hours of 4,0 per week. Adrntalstrators/nonteaching staff 
.^P^t^lbuted toe least time^ Their aw rage figure is about 50 percent . 

lower than that of parentaV 

f ' ■ i. 

The mean for the whole sat of participants was 3, 79 houra per week/ 
Fi£ty--elght percent of the participants reported devoting at least 3 
hours per week to the plarming taek. This f tadlng is encouraging. 
It indicates that voluntary participation in a plEumlh^task does at- . 
tract partlclpMts who will devote coniiderable time to the work. At 
the same time, these figures demonstrate a limitation of partlcipa- 
forjFplSMl^r volimte 

tribute and thus many weeks ar# required to complete a piece of work, 
, Table 18 

Quality of Participation - Scores by Group 



Mean Quality ctf Participation 
Group Scores 



Parents ' 3,98 (. 60) * 

Teachers 3.21 (.67) 

Administrators/Nonteachlng Staff 3. 03 (.64) 

Students J 2. 83 (.59) 

* Figures In parentheses are standard deviations. 
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'fe terms of quality^ teachers seemed to perform the planning role best; 
their mean wa^ 3,21 out of a possible icore of 5 points. Parents came 
in as second-best participants, whereap students chained the loweiit 
scores in terms of quality of partieipatloni 

The mean for the whole set of particlpwits was 3. 06- Sixty-one per* 
cent of participants had a score of at least 3 points. This finding 

: indicates that the average volunteer plm role rela- 

; tlT^ly welU " : 

An interesting finding is the apparently low relationship bel^een the 
time given to tiie planning task ( 1, |\ the participants' presence at 
plMnlng team meetings and the^ time spent^in 
meetings aid In the" design of planning 
their participation ( i. 8, , their actual behavio 
ners)* This Is indicated in Table 19 J^low, 

H Table 19 

Correlations between Uie Intensity arid Quality ^ 
pationi by Group ' j 

Group Pearson correlation CO- 

; effic tents 



Parents ^ » 
Teachers 

Administrators/Nori teaching Staff 

Studenls 

All ParticipMtk 



The highest correlation between the intensity and the quality of par- 
ticipation occurs among teachers^ who report an asscwiation of * 54* 
The lowest correlatlpn appears In the case of admlnistrators/non- 
teaching staff, with an association of ^^'".06* The association between 
Intensity and quality of participation for the entire set of participants 
is ,26^ which Is a rather weak aseociation, considering that both in- 
tensity "and quality of participation are taken to be equivalent indicat- 
ors of the same phenomenon, i.e» , participation. The small correla-* 
- tions between these two indicators suggest tiiat a greater amount of 
time devoted to the planning task will not necessarily result in better* 
performance as an educational planner, and vice versa* 



.30 
.30 

.26 : ' 
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2v The Acceptance of the Planner Role 

We have posited that the volunteer planner role represents a 
new role for a set of previously peripheral aetorfi in the 
declsito^makl^ proceisses school distriqtL'^ The ac« 

ceptf^lce of this role was pre^teied^^ 

parents and students because they are the traditional 'Wlents" 
of the organization. \ ; ; . 

Data in Table 20 shows that the average parttcipant hi all fpur 
groups had relatively high levels of role acceptance. Scale 
" scores were trlchptoinlz^^ ttiat the acceptance of 3-4 role 
specifications was taken as a high level erf role acceptancei the 
aceepHce of specifieations was consldared a 

medium role aaceptanee; and tee aceeptmce of only one role 
specification was considered a low level of role acceptance. - 

Table 20 . 
Xievels cff Hole Acceptancei by Group 7 





Parents 


Teachers 


Adm. /N 
Staff 


tch 

Students 


...All 


Low role acceptance 


12% 


13% 


, ■ , 7% 


/ ' : ■ 18% 


13% 


Medium role acdeptanci 


! 45% 


26%; 


27% 


24% : 


' 33% 


High role acceptahce 


43% 


61% 


67% 


59% 


54i ^ 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 
N = 114 


100% 



Teachers showed the highest levels of role acceptance (mean 
score 2, 61)^ As hjrpotheslEedj parents and stoidents had the 
lowest levels of role acceptance, (mean scores of 2,40 and 
2,50,. respectively)* ' 

3, Pereeived ReBponslveness of Signiflcmt Others 

Involvement in the planning activity (assuming that people act 
In a i^ationar manner) presupposes that the participants be- 
lieve that their efforts wUl ^ fruitful tad that their planning 
proposals will have an eventual Impact on policy decisions. 
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Table 21 shows that most participants in fact l)a lie ve that the 
Boarjd, the Bupei^lntehdent, and central office administrators 
will seriously consider their planning proposals. Further, 
the degree of perceived responsiveness i or optimism about 
plsuming outcomes t is veiy similar across the f out groups of 
participarits. Table 21 presents the informatldn by levels of 
perceived responsiveness. Scrie scoresg rangtag from^6:to 
30 points t were trichotomlMd so that scores of 6-14pofats 
were oonsldered Indloative of low perceived responsiveness; 
15-22 points mdieated medium responsiveness; .and 23-30 
points indicated high responeivafi.ess. 



Table 21 »^ 
Perceived Responsiveness of Significant Others » by Group 



Adm//Ntch, 



Responsiveness Level 


Parents 


Teachers 


Staff 


Students All 


Low perceived responsiveness 


8% . 


14% 


■ 7% 


6% 10% 


Mf tliuin perceived responsiveness 


57% 


51% . 


57% 


44% .56% 


High perceived responsiveness 


35% 


35% 


36% 


50% 35% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 100% 






•VN = 114 







Those who perdeived the highest degree of responsiveness on the 
part of si^lf leant others were the Btudents (mean score - 22*29), 
while ttiose more skeptical were ttie parent^ (me^ score - 19* 95), 
Table 21 ^so shows that while most partlolpantb were optimistic 
about the responsiveness their proposals would receive, the level 
of optimism tended to be moderate, to other words, the partloi-' 
pants did not have complete certitude that their planing efforts 
would haV^a strong impact on future policy decisions. 

Over- all, participants in the plmnlng task ek^ressed belief In a 
higher degree of responsiveness on the part of the superintendent 
and the ^ard than on the part of central office administrators. 
This flndtag was veiy consistent across tiie four groups of 
partlcipwts, ' . k . 
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'^ "'• . . ■ Table 22 ■ 

t Perceived Responsiveness on the Part of the Board of Edueationp the 
Superintendent, 'md Central Office Administrators by Group ^ 

(in Meane)* 



Parents Teachers 



Perceived reiponslveness 
on the part of the Board 

Perceived responsiveness 

on the pSL^^y&t the Superintendent 

* ■ ■ 

^PercelvedvresponsiyeneBB 
on the part of Central Ctfflce 
Administrators - 



Staff Students 



8.92 
6. 97 



T.OSv 



6.92 



6.4 
8.0 



7.24 



7.65 



' 6.05 ,6.24 6.2 7.41 

* Scores in each of these subscales rmpdfrom 2 to 10 points 



All 



6;88 
7.13 

6,27 



We do, not Imow how to account f o^ the lower perceived I'espdnslveness on 
the part of Central Office administrators. A plausible reasaa might be 
that since "Central OTfice'actaataistrators" Includes a group of sue 
administralors, participants in the planning task ware less ceMaln of how 
all of them would react to their plEmntag proposal^^ ^ 

4. The Exlstehce of Role Conflict 



According to bur definition of role conflict, less than half of the partici- 
pants in all groups e^erlence such coiiflict. The gi^up e^qperlencing the 
greatest am'ount of role conflict were teachers. The^p'eatest number of 
role rejectors (those who either did not understand or did not accept the 
role) were students. 



Table 23 

Presence of Role Conflict^ Role Congruency and Hole Rejection by Group 



Role Situation 


Parents 


Teachers 


Staff 


Students 


All 


Face a situation of role 
conflict 


24% 


' 32% , 


25% 


, 22% 


26% 


Face a situation of role 
congruency 


65 


55 


63 


61 


61 


Role rejectors ^ 


12 


13 


13 


17 


13 




100 


100 


" 100 


100 
_ 4 


100 
N= 114* 
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Levels of Group Heterogeneity . . ■ " ■ _ ■ 

^ Since the participants chose the planning team on which they 

3^^^: worked, the nature of each planning team, in terins of the ^^^^^^^^ 

' number and coniposltion of its members, was not uniform. 

Project personnri attempted to achieve heterogeneous teams 
: by seektag the Incorporation of teachers, students,' parents, 
and administratorsynonteaching staff In teams wherei their 
repreaentatlon^was low. In spite erf this effort, these teams 
retained, to a great ©rftent, the level of heterogeneity which 

■ • ^ ^ ./ ■ ■ ' ^;ffable 24 ; ^, \- / 

: Number of Teams , by Level of Group Heterogeneity 

- ; Heterogeheity ^ Number of Teams 

IHgh Group Heterogeneity 3 
Medium Group Heterogeneity ' 4, 
^ ^ Low Group Hetero^nelty 4 , 



A slgniflCMt finding about the heterogeneity of the teams was 
that heterogeneity was determined fimdamenlplly by the topdc \ 
V ' which each plannmg team dealt with, Plmming teams dealing • 

with topics such as adolescent education or teacher/leaiiier 
^ relationships attracted participants representing aU^ 

groups and were also the largest teams. In contraetp teams 
dealing with narrow and specialized subjects, such ^ 
. range financial needs, attracted only a smidl number of par-- 

ticipants, most of them persons with substantial backgrounds 
In economic and financial analysis. 

B» The Effect of Antecedent md Concurrent Variable s on Participation in the 
\ V Planning Task 

" Let us look at ttie direct and Indirect effects of the independent variables m 
the causal structure proposed earlier (Figure 2), 

This section employs multivariate regreislon analysis. Although the nature 
of the data Is not strictly continuouB, previous statistic al' analyses showed 
toat many of the variables possessed interv^-llke properties. ^ Since the de- 
pendent variable - participation - Is examined in terms of two tadlcators, 
\ separate causal models are ej^lored for participation in terms of Intensity 
and In terms of quality. - 

o fi3 



ilThe analysis that follows is done by group of participants. 



!• The Case of Parents ( N = 42 ) ^ 

As Table 25 Indicates, the correlations ^ between the selected Inde-^ 
pendent variables and participation are, in the majority of cases, 
positive and substantial. 

' Table 25 . 
Correlations between Intervening and Depandent Variables - Parents 



Perceived . Role Intensity of Quality of 

Hasponsiveness — Aoceptante Participation" Partlelpatldn 



Previous Educ, v .421 
Participation 

. Qrmip Hetero- ^ 243 

geneity 

Perceived ^ , 0 

Responsiveness . 

Role Acceptance; ■ # 519 



' .235 
.519 
1.0 



.065 



.381 



.200 
.332 



,055 
.127 
.265 
.256 



VWiile the level of previous educational partlalpation is not associated with 
theJnteMit^^ 

tion is strongly aBsociated with high levels of percalved responsiveness. 
The above tabid also shows that group heterogeneity affects the parents ' 
level of perceived responsiveness artd role acceptance positively mid sub-^ 
stantiallyp and also the intensity md quality of participation, the ease 
cf parents, the optimism tiiey have regarding planing propbsala and the 
degree to which they uniperstand the planning role show a strong relation- 
ship with the intensity and quality of participation in the planning task. 

Table 25 shows the associations between the different variables under 
study, Howevars in order '^to assess the independent effects of each of 
the independent varlableSj we must look at the simultaneous effects, . 
This can be done by a regresBion analysis. The controlled correlations 
or beta weights show the Independent effects of each of the variables. We 
present the todependent effect of each variable by means of the causal dla*- 
gram hj^bthesized in Chapter H, 



In the causal stnicture presented belqw (and in all subsequerit ones), all 
path coefficienta showing effects lower than * 10 have been elimmated, 2 



■ . . ....... . :1 - - . ... - .... 

Figure 3 A— Causal Structure for Jnitens of Participation - Parents 




The appUeation of controlB on In^psndent variables resulti m lower inttepen^ 
dent eff ects »yat these variables maintain in inoat eases their ralatlve Inflportanee and 
the same directional effects. The only tastanee to which ttiere is a reversal is for 
thfe effect of previous educational participation on role acceptance. While the simple 
correlation between the two (. 017) was indi^tfictot, the independent effect of previous 
educational participation on role ajceptmoe Is negative md strong 230), There 
does not seem to be any ready ej^lmiatlon fptf this. This shows that previous educatibnal 
participation does mot help parents directly to aGoept the new <plaimer)_ role ,_ The_ __ _ 
regression, however ^ shows that previous educational participation does have indirect 
positive effects upon the parent's intensity of participation; it affects positively the 
Intensity of participation by means of increasing the parent's feeling of perceived 
responsiveness. 

As indicated In our hypothesized causaL diagram, role acceptance has positive 
md strong effects (beta - , 264)^ upon the mtensity rf participation. Contrary to our 
hypothesis, j)ercelved responsiveness has toslpiif leant effects upon the parents' ^ 
Intensity of participation (beta 015), - ^ 

Our causal model shows thrt grpup heterogeneity affects toe mtensity of 
participation both dlrectlj md indirectly. It affects the Intensity of participation 
mdlrectiy through increasing the levels of perceived responsiveness (beta ^ , 266); 
Its direct effect Is quite strong (beta =,32^, Li the case of parents , group 
heterogeneity is the concurrent variable with tire strongest direct effect on the 
mtensity of participation. We will discuss the possible reasons for tills m the 
following chapter, ^ 
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The previous educational participation iaf parents and their levels of perceived 
' reisponsiveness together account for 32 per: cent the variance in role acceptiice. 

" Previous educational participation. and group heterogeneity, by contraat^ account for 
25 per cent of the variance in perceived responsiveness. This suggests that a 
sipilflcaiit amount of the variance of two Important concurrent variables (nan^ely, ^ " ■ = 
perceived responsiveness ^d role aceeptEuace) Is affected by the individual's previous 
educational e5^eriehc^w :Jh other words, havmg particpated previously in educational 

. Qffairs p!redispose tiie tadlvldual to believe that schbol authorities are generally^, 
responsive to their effcr tsi on the other hand, previous educational e^qserlenee does 
not seem to facilitate the accepjt^ifce of the new .(plamier) role* 

" * T The'oausal ttiodel estto 
21 per cent of the variance among parents* a r&ther considerable amiount* 




.......... . _ _ Heterogeneity — - * ^ Responstvenegs ] 

The applleation of the same caus^ model to quality of participation explains 
only a small p^Won of its variance (R - .09), Nevertheless, both role acceptance 
and perceived responsiveness have moderate effects (betas ,162 and .181, respectively). 

Group heterogeneity, which has an effect on th^ Intensity of participation, has ; 
no direct effect on qualityX^^^Ftlcipation for parents. It does have a positive indirect 
effect. It affects" the levels of perceived responsiveness (beta ^ .266)* 

2, The Case of teachers (N - 3^ ^ 

For teachers, the aBsoclatlons between the selected variables and the intensity ' 
and quality of participation appears to be less strong than for parents. Some of the 
associations are negative. . 

\^ ^ ^ ■ ^ ^ . ^ ' \ ' 
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Table 36 


■? ■ ■. -.. ■. ■ . . . 


\ ' E 

» ■ . ■■ . .■ . ■ 
Hi..'- 

is'-' r ■- ■■• - '-. --= ■ 

' ■ '■ ' " *. ^ 1' 


Correlations Between Interventog and Dependent Variables - 


Teachers' 




Perceived 'Role 
HesponBiveness Acceptance 


Infenslty of 
Participation 


' QuB^hv of ^ 
Partlcipaticm , 


.PreviQus ^duc. 
Participation 


- .150 - .218 . , 


- .149 


-'.003 , 


Group 

Heterogeneity 


.145 .117 " 


.282 . . 




Beroelved ' 
^sppnstVenesB 


l.-O . 174 






Role 

Aecaptance 


.174 1.0 


- .148 


. .156 



Aapordlng to the above correiatiotts , in the ease of teachers previoue educational 
participation has a moderate ne^ative^ effect on two key concurrent variables - role 
adceptan^iind perceived responsivenees - and also on both the mtenslty and quajlty 
of participation. According to these findings ^ previous edueational participation 
decreases the teachers ' level of perceived responsiveness on the part of the Boards 
the Superintendent^ and Central Office administrators * The more teachers have 
been active in educatiottal activities In the pastp\^ toe less they are willing to accept 
the planner i^ole. This suggesti that 'previous educational involvement tends toj'ender , 
the teachers/more skeptieai about the behavior of the deelaipn-makers in the ' 
,schopl system; it also suggests that the more teachers have been iSvolved^in past 
edueational activities^ the less likely they are to accept the planner role. . 

The application of controlB to the various Independent variables shows that they 
have substantial Independent effects on both the tatensity and quality of participation 
among teachers. ' 

Eliminating path 'coefficients with effects lower than .10, the followmg causal 
structure emerges in the case of intensity, of participation among teachers. 

Figure 4 A - Causal Model for Intensity of Participation - Teachers 

■ ». 180 ^ ^ 




^ According to the ct>efflcients in the model," previous educational participation 

;;;;Kii-^&n. inde intensity, of par liclj^t ion among / ' 

(b^a^* 180) tod. also a ne^tiVe effect on rpla acceptarioe (beta =^-1496), Tyfaiptval 
©i^lanations ma^ accpmi^^ resultsi (1) previous e^catlonal partia|pMon ' i 

may have shown taao^&e^a^that'school aut^ i^ore ppUoy; propo^a ^ ; 

MrsBanted by bpdlas withfeut formally defined deGlalon-making^authority ; dr^(2)' 
^eache^pi will tend to participate in edUcatiohal Issues beyond their Inimediate 'cfltass^ 
l^oom preeisaly when they perceive traditional school declslon-^kers as not v^^^, ^ 
resppnsiv^ to t^eilf e|forti^, >0u data,(pre0antad in; Table 9 )%howed that tfiftdfiirs 
were the group oC particlp^ts with the lowest lewis of feelirig of afficacy over ■ - 
-atomlstrations (2^46) aM 

responsive^ to ^1 segmants:bf the community (3. 0). At. the same time, teachers were 
' the group of partipipants who considered that teachers should have the ipoat importMt 
role in the decision-making process of the school district ( ' ^ [ 



Among teache re, rple acceptance and perceived responsiveness show effects| 
contrary to those hypothesized/ Both variablei show negative effects upon S 
Intensity of participation. These findings^iftdipate that among teachers intansive^ Y 
parttclpatlon in the planning task does hot rest upon the feeling that signtf leant pthers 
will be responsive to their plamilng efforts nor on their acceptance of the planner * 
role, A plausible explanation is that teachers see participation in a high-^ccassibility^ 
policy-level form of participation as a vehicle to m^e a policy demand^ to bring some 
pressure into the system. If their intent for participation is political, percaiyed 
responsiveness wijl haye neglible effects on the intensity or quality of participation* 

The effects of perceived responsiveness on the intensity and quality of 
participation are in fact very small (-. oelT^md::. 06 

Thes6 findings are also in agreement with the teachers^ most frequently cited ^ 

reason for participating in the planning task. As it will be recalled, 25 per cent 
of the teachers fetated that their main reason for joining the placing task ha^i>een/ 
their desire to have a voice in the decisions affeating the school district. 

The appUcatioji of the model to the intenlity of participation among teachers 
explains a moderate amount of its variance^ or 15 per .cent. ^ 

The application of the same model to the quality of participation among teachers 
accounts for a yery s|nall amount of the variance^ or about 4 per cent. Nevertheless,' 
role acceptance appears to have posltive^Mfacts, as^hypothesiz^d (beta = . 131). In 
addition, p'oup heterogeneity has positive direct and indirect effects on the quality 
of participation (betas . 109 and . 134, respectively). 
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4D ^Jrmwnl Moclol lor Quality of Participation - TGachers 



rroviotn^ Educational 



r art icipntlon 



Rolo 



Quality of 
Part icipation 




D^^^ r K'i Ad!!Uni^l^atur^;/Kontraching Staff (N= 16) 



r^,: :i vinurn^arat- ^^ii^rUi'ai'hiru; Hinf f participanLB in the planning task we 
it ',f rai Slron^: corri^latinnn Ix^twtMMi tlu' netectud intie|>ondtjnt variables and 



]i<^UHr^ n intt rvi iiin^: aiui JX*peiulont Varlablas Adrnlniatratora/ 
" '^Konttnichiag Stiiff 



Hole rnlonHity Of Quality of 

Atu i^ptanco Part iripat ion Partielpation 



-.yiH 
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, 071 



. IHH 



n 1 i ) 



07.1 



(i.l 
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In the case of administrators/nonteachtig staff, p^^ eduaational 
participation is strongly and positively corralated perceived responsiveness 
(.286)^nd role acceptmce (,506), However, except, for the association between 
perceived responsiveness and quality of participation (. 188) , all relationships be-^^ 
tween the various independent variables and intlnslty or quality of participation 
are negative. ^ . - ' 

Applying statistical controls in order to assess the single effect of the 
various independent variables produce^^jonie changes in the coefficients- still, six 
of the nine hj^potheslzed effects are not supported by the data. 

Figure 5A - Causal Model of Intensity of Participation - Adminlstrators/Non- 

Teaching Staff 



Previous 
Educational 
Participation — 



372 



- .202 




Intensity of 
Participation 



Hotcrogcneltji 

*w \ ' . ' 

Among administrators/nontencfiing staff, previous educatiorial participa- 
tion has strong effocts on role acceptajico {.372) and perceived responsiveness 
(2,58). These effects are in actsord with our hypotheses. Nonetheless, group.hotero^ 
geneity domonstratea strong and negative effects. It has a. very substantial impact on 
role acceptance (- .308 ) ; according to this, the more liotcrogeneous the planning tOam, 
the less admlniBtratorB/nontcaching staff participants will tend to accept the plariMr 
role. Group heterogeneity alno has a strong and negative impact on the Intensity of 
participation (-^.228); in other wnrdH, the nioro helurogeneouB thu plaiming team, the 
MesH time adminiHtratorH/nnnteachlng staff will devbte to the phmning taHk, 

TIUh modul also hIiuwh tli^it In this ense, rolu aqc^eptanue and'percoived 
ruHponHlveness have negntlvo c^TcctH upon the intenHity^.efrn^ ( - .202 and 

= . 122, reHpeetlvely). Two phuinihlu rcnsonH that mij^t account for the nc^gative ef-^ 
foetH of group heterogeneity in th(* cam* of rulniini^tratorH/nontcaching otnff partici- 
pnnlM might l><^ that* (1) gi^ouj) hctcrogencMty muHt prove t(> Ik» Honu^what (hn^nlcuiirig 
l<i ihvm iHH nwH^ i\w liuMirMjon of parpntH and MludcMitn iuttj polh^-hwel iinnivti poMHlhly 
ehiilh^ngt^fi llie Inntitutlonal roh^ al tho mlniiiiiHlrntin'M/ituntenrhing ntaff group, (U 
nniMl Ih* nuiril flirU hi Ihin f^ronp w('rc> iiu^(lcul Hevnfal mhhhwt'l adnunlHtratorn, tmvh 
nfi program dlrccMiu'^j nud ronfdinalorn, and prliuUpahi, ) 
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(2) If administrators/nonteac hmg st^f members are participating' In the planning 
task becauae of a gate-keeplnj role (i. e, , th^ieed to Imow what other people might, 
be talking about or doing in areas or programs that affect atoinistrators, or the 
need to make sure that no changes are proposed without their knowledge or approval), 
then group heterogeneity does not play a part in providing encouragement for greater 
or bettet participation. 

Altogether, this model e^^lains a modest amount of the varlande in the inteneity 
of participation among administrators/nonteaching staff, or about 10 per cent* 
Further, it does not help underst^d what factors operate to increase the Intansity 
of participation among administrators/nonteaching staff ; we taiow only that tiie selected 
concurrent variables tend to depress it. ^ 

Fi^re 5B - Causal Model of Quality of Participation - Admlnistratprs/Nonteaching 
Staff / ^ 




Hcterogoneity 

The application of the causal structure to the quality of partlcipatioh among 
administrators/nontoaching ^taff explains a greater amount of variance, i,e, /l9 
f>er cent. In this caKu, pcrcnivod responsivuness of sl^lficant others appears to 
have. strong, positlvo effects upon tho quality of partlclpalion (.354), Previoua 
eciucatlonal participatinu hnH n diroutp strong and negative effoct upon the quaUty 
of participation aiB), whilu rolu acceptance has a negative but weak Influence 
(-.101). ^ 

Thv eontradic^toiy iK^havior of pnr(!tuvcul r(?HponHivtMic*HH In affecting the ^ 
IntenHity of pnT5tlcii)ntion ncgntivc^ly (-. 122) but having strong poHltive uffuetH upon 
the (luality nr*):irtici|)atic)n (JUVl) In Homewlint \vhh puzzllrig whefi nHuxll that , 
nnuinK ailinirUstiNitnr?;/iHMitiMu*[Thi|^ nlnff pa!'ti(Mpnnti^ therc^ wnn no ^;i^ni(ic!aiit 
eorri'lntiofi ImMwo<mi Uhv inUMinily nnd qnnl Ity of thrir pnrtU-lpntinn (r ()<»), 
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4. The Cage of Students (N ^ 18)' 

The asaociation between the Independent variables and partlcipatipn in the case 
';of students shows a pattern sbpiewhat similar to that of parents. In both cases, 
perceived respotislveness of ilgnifiaant others 4and*role accept^ce are positively 
related to previous educational participation (,155 and ,239^ respectively)^ perceLved 
responsiveness has a strong influence over role acceptance (.496) and a moderate 
effect on the quality of participation (, 170); and group heterogeneity has strong 
effects on the quality ond intensity of pai^ticlpatlon (,219 and ,309, respectively). 

The greatest contrast between parents md students occurs in the effect of 
previous educational participation upon the intensity of participatlgn. In the ca'se of 
students, it has strong and negative erfects on the intensity of participation (-M87). 
The effects between previous educational participation mid other Ka^iaBles, ho\Vever^ 
should be accepted with caution since the scale used to measure educational partici- 
pation%ttiong students was not (and could not.be) identical to the scgde employed to ^ 
measure adult educational participation. \ 

Table 28 " 



Correlations Between Ditervening and Dependent Variables - Students 





Perceived 
Responsiveness 


Role 

Acceptanco 


Intens Ity .of 
Particifxition 


Quality of 
Partlcipat ion 


Previous Educ^ 
Participation 


. 155 


.239 


.518 • 


.170 


Group 

Hoterpgcnoity 


' - . 192 


- .227 


.309 


.219 


Porcoivod ^ ^ 
Rc s pons ivcric s s 


1.0 ^ 


, 49 G 


.217 


.131 


Role 

Acccptanco 


.inc. 


1.0 


- .043 


.043 



In applyhig BtatiHtirnl controlH , a fully injtuirBive causal model appears to 
apply in thc^ vimv o( HtudeiitH. 
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Figure 6A - Cauial Model for Intensity of Partielpatlon - StudentB 

^.501 




According to these psth coefficientSj group heterogeneity affects strongly and 
positively the intensity of participation among students (beta = *242); yet it has at the 
aanie time moderate and negative effect^ upon role acceptance and perceived responsive- 
ness of Bignificant pthers (betas = -,104 and -.164^ respectlvfely). These effects are 
surprielng, ■ 

' The piodel accounts for 21 per cent of the variance in the intensity of particH 
pation, the same amount as if was the case for parents, Acgordlng to these findings, 
the intensity of participation aniong students is helped by group heterogeneity 
(beta - #242) and strongly^so by porccivcd responsivefiess (beta ^ASBQ)* According 
to these findings however, previous educational participation hinAgift the intensity 
of partlcipatl&n (beta " 501); but, we are reminded that the scale used to measure 
oducatiorial participation among students was not strictly comparable to that used 
for adults. . , : . ' 

Figure CB = Causal Model for Quality of Participation « Students 
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The modal explains a moderate amount of the variance in the quality 
of participation, or about 13 percent. Here we see that most independent variables 
have a positive effect on the quality of participation. Previous educational parti- 
Qlpation and group heterogeneity have strong effects ( .234 and .296, respectively), 
while perceived responsiveness of sipiif leant others has a moderate effect (,191). = 
The effect of role acceptance upon the quality of participation is insipiUlcant. 

C. ^ The teffect of Sltuatidns of Role Congruency and Role Conflict on Participation 

We had hypothesized that participants facing a situation of role corigruency 
(one in which they bolh accepted the planner role and perceived significant others as 
responsive) would show greater levels of intensity and quality of participation than 
individuals facing a situation of role confljcfr (defined as a situation in which the in- i 
divlduals accepted the planner role but perceived significant bthers as not being 
favorable to their actions). ^ \ 

• 

We will test this hypothesis by means of a t-test. Specif Icallyj we will 
test the null hypothesis that there is no difference between the two role situations 
against the alternative hypothesis that role congruency should result in greater ley- - 
els of participation (In terms of both Intensity and quality). 



Table 29 ^ ' 

Levels of Intensity of Pai^iclpatlo^ by Role Congruency and Role CoMlict 

by Group (In Means) 



Group 


Role Congruency 


Role Confliet 


t Value 


Parents 


4.81 (3.95) 


3.78 (2.95) 


.72 n.s. 


Teachers 


^ 3.37 (1.61) . 


4,00 (2.65) 


-.90 n.s. 


Administrators/nonteaching 


&taff 2.33 (1.32) 


2.75 (1,50) 


- ,51 n, B. 


Students 


4.30 (2.67) 


3. 75 '(3. 50) 


,32 n.s. 


^ Indicates a t=-value not b 


dgiiificant at the ,10 Icvelj 


oho-tailed test 





Table 29 shows that although in two cases (parents and students), the mean 
of intensity of partioi])atlon is lower under a situation of role conflict, the diffcreneo is 
not statistically slgnirieajit. In the cnsu of teachorB and administrators/nonteaching 
, Btaf f , their moan fo^^ participation in turnis of tlmo 1b higher under a Hituntlon of role 
contllut, but thcfju dirrurc3nci)n wc*ro not HtatlHticnlly Bignificant either. 
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Table 30 . , 

Levels of Quality of Participation by Hole Co%ruency and Role Coirflict 

by Group (in Mearia) 

Group Role CQngruency y Role Confftct t- Value 

Parents 3,26 (.51) f 2,74 (,62) 2,55 * 

Teachers ' 3,19 (,69) ■ 3.33 (.69) -.52 

Admlnistrators/Nonteaching Staff 3,37 (,50) 2.50 (,41) 3,00 * 

Students ' " 2.76 (.46) / 2^73 (,46) \ .111 
* Indicates a t- value sl^lficant at^the'.Ol level, one-tailed test^^ j 



Altogether^ this variable role congruency/role conflict was demonstrated 
to have practically no effect on either the intensity? or quality of participation. It is 
to be noted that this variable showed the least ej^ected results of all the concurrent 
variables examined in the study. We diicues the possible reasons for this in the fol-- 
lowing section, . , 

Summary - ^ . ' ■ 

* ■ - ' ■ ■ 

The effects of the various independent variables on the Intensity and qual- 
ity of participation among the participants In planning show certain commonalities 
and differences, ^ 

For all participantSp with the exception of teachers, previous educational 
participation leads to a perceptibn that significant others will be responsive to their 
p^imnlng efforts. The more individuals have been Involved in educational activities, 
the more they come to believe that persons in decision-making positions will respond 
favorably to their efforts. 

In all four groups of participants, feelings of perceived responsiveness of 
significant others have moderate to strong effects upon the acceptance of the planner 
rolo\ This of feet is strongest anTong clients of the school system, i,o, , parents 
(,5OT) and students ( . 454), It i-s woakest among teachers ( . 144), ThJ^ finding is 
consistent with the interpretation that among teachers, perceived responsiveness 
might not be a factor promoting voluntary participation at tho*pollcy level. 

In all cases, with the exception of admlnistrators/nonteachlng staff par- 
ticipants, group hctorogonolty increasos the intensity and quality of participation. 
The strong anci conylstent effects of group hotorogcnelty may be in no small part due 
to the fact that the most commonly mentioned reward from participation is interaction 
with other pnrticipantB: talking to pebplo, loarning from discussions with thom, and 
exchanging vluws about uduantion with thom (hco Table lil below). 

The main dirferonauH aniong tlio fpur groups of participantH oinerge In the 
effec!tH of role acaoptnncn nnd pcu'c^elvcul raHponBlV(3iu?HH upon levelH of participation. 
Hole aeuuptnnce ufrcctH the IntcnHlty of participation of pnrentH only; it linH negative 



effects in the case of teachers and admlnistrators/nonteaching st^f, and negligible 
effects in the case of ehidents. Howeveri role acceptance affects positively the 
quality of participation among parents and teachers. It has negligible effects ampng 
sfaidents and adirilnlstrators/nonteachmg staff, , 

Perceived responsiyeness behaves as a crucial variable in affecting in- 
tensity of participation only among students. It does not behave In the hypothesized 
direction in the case of adult participants. While not affeqting the intensity of p%r- 
^ticlpatton, perceived responsiveness does have a significant effect on thp quality of 
participation of three groups* its effect is strong In the case of administrators/ 
honteaching staff, moderate in the cases of parents and students, 

^ Another signif icant difference ^among participants occurs in the, effects 
of previous educational participation on the intensity and quality of participation. 
It was hypothesized that the effects of previous educational participation would be 
in all cases mostly indirect, via higher levels of role acceptance and perceived 
responsiveness. The data show direct and negative effects on the Intensity of parti- 
cipation of teachers and students, and direct and negative effects on the quality of 
participation of administrators/riOnteachtng staff. 

The conburrent^ variables examined in this study have been shown to be 
of utility in accounting for sonie of the variance m levels of participation In the 
. planning task. Altogether, theg^e variables explained a greateE portion of the vari- 
ance in intensity than In quality of participation, . 

^ i u 

The model utilized to assess the direct and indirect effects of the ante- 
cedent and concurrent variables showed differential effects among the four groups 
of partlclpaifts in planning. The variables in the model showed greater and similar 
effects in the case of parents and students; they accounted for approximately 21 per- 
eent of the variance in the intensity' and 10 percent of the vartance In the quality of 
their participation. These variables did less well in e^qplainlng the variance in the 
participation of teachers and adminlstrators/nonteachlng staff. In the case of the 
latter two groups, our data show some effDcts In the opposite direction to that hypo- 
thesized. This can be talcen as an indication that our model fails to capture some of 
the factors that contributo to increases in the levels of Intensity and quality of par- 
ticipation of these two groups, ^ ^ , 

The differential effect that the model showed for the various sets of par- 
ticipants is not Burprising in the light of the different positions these Individuals 
occupy in the structure and functioi^ng of the school system. In participatory plan- 
ningj the participants were supposed to behave as peers within the planning tenms. 
Their social intoraction at plnnning tunm mootlngs shdwod no major status differ- 
oncoB (though studunts tondod to Intoraut luHS than omov rnumbors); howoverp our 
datfi Bhow that tho partiaipantH wuvo nrfcutetl tlirfcrqntially by the various antocodont 
and cuncurrunt variabh^H undor uxanunntion. 



Our causal model was simplistic in that it preaumed similar effects for 
different sets of participants. The findings reported m this study Indicate that a more 
complex set of motivations is at work. Our analysis gives evidence that some organi- 
zational variables - presumed to be of great import^ce given the fact that they are 
amenable to mMipulation by school authorities - have Indeed substantial effects on 
the intensity and quality of participation that obtain. To the degree that these effects 
are signific^t, various useful policy Implications can be derived from them. 

On the other h^d, the relatively large unexplained variance of the model ^ 
suggests that other variables - some of them perhaps beyond the school's control - 
play a significant part in determining greater levels in the intensity and qu^ity of 
participation in th^ planning task; . 
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NOTES. 



J- 



All reported correlation coefficients are Pearson corr6lations. 

There is no set rule by which to judge the strength of path co- 
efficients. Verba, Nie and Kini (The Modes of DemQcratto Par - 
tioipation; A Cross-National Comparison, 1971), in their studies 
of participation, adopted coefficients (betas) greater than i 20 as 
indicative of a strong effect; coefficients between /15 and .20 were 
considered moderatei and coefficients between ,10 wd , 14 as hav- 
ing a weak, though still significant, effect. Their procedure is 
followed herein. ^- . ' 



CHAPTER V 



DBCUSSION OP PmDmGS 

A, The Nature of -Educational Participationr Action vs» Policy Lever ' 

The case of participatory planning exammed in this study showed that not a 
large number of mdlviduarB, either In the ichool system (teachers, students > 
mid-rank administrators, and nonteachlng staff), or outside it (parents and 
citizens without children in schools) are attracted Into educational participa- 
tion at the polioy^evel, even when access into it is open* At the same time, 
enough people are attracted as volunteer planers to make participatory pl^^ 
ning feasible, ( M this tastancei more volunteers could not easily have been 
aeeommodated|= since working with 11 planning groups was very time-- , 
oonsuinlng work for a staff of two persons*) 

The policy-level participation under study did not deal with immediate issues 
or problems^ but had a long- and medium-range time framework. The "future- 
oriented" nature of the task undoubtedly discouraged the involvement of some 
potential partldipants. Various nohpartielpants commented that they^consid- 
ered the planning activity "too far reinoved from the district's problems", or 
"too futuristic", 

^ ' ., ■ 

It is not certain that the number of participants would have increased dramat- 
ically if the participato^j^ activity had a more immediatie focus. Events within 
the school district shortly before completion of this study produced evidence 
In this respect. A suggeetion by the district's superintendent to forai a 
"representative assembly" of individuals to deal with the pressing issue of 
closure and reorganization of schools did not appeal to very many people. 

Considerable evidence exists that the ^percentages of persons interested in edu- 
cational policy Issues is small. The percentages of voters in school district 
elections is one example. Activities Initiated by the planning teams also gave 
evidence that the community's Interest in educational participation at the policy 
level is limited. In their work of assessing the needs and desires of the com- 
munity and students regarding the number of educational issues and alternatives 
participants in the planning task used^ surveys. The six surveys carried out by 
project participants utilized random samples of students s parents, teachers, 
" and administrators. In no case did the over-all response rate reach oyer 75 ; 
percent, Herativcly simple and rathe'r broad questionnaires resulted In rospons 
rates between G2 and 72 percent, A rtidro elaborate questionnaire asking thp 
roHponckintH to (ioleri^ine certni n educational prioritioa prodiicotl a IH percent ^ 
return rate, and a more difficult and timo-conBugilng budget priority question- 
naire I'OHulted in a roBponse of 14 percent of- those sampled. Also, Individunls 
; who rxjceived two or more queBtlonnairoH cxpreBsed thO foiling that they wero 
"tired of quoBtionnairuH" and that the community wub being --Burvoyed to doath*'. 
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On the otKer hand, through the utiUzation of surveys, the opinions of about 
2000 CQmiQunity residents were obtained* The data have a reasonable level 
of statistfcal reliability, so that the views of the entire community a^e toiown 
with sorne confidence on numerous issues. 1 ^ 

-''V:: " ' - ' . ' ' ^ ' . 

Tfef tQtal number of persons who get involved in school affairs in the commun- 
^ # ^^yy btit, as Table 31 shows, it is not high at the policy level. 

' Participation in auxiliary activities at the schooHevel is commonplace; as 
. shdwn in Table 20, these supportive activities attracted 74 percent of the in- 
j^divlduals who were involved on a voluntary basis in the district's educational ' 
Itffairs^ The numbers of people invplved are substantial. 

^ The appeal of action-level activities may be in small part due to the fact that 
these activities give the volunteer an opportunity to^be In contact with students, 
possibly their own children, Also^ these activities do not require much ''pre- 
paration" time and usually involve a short-time commitment, 

: ' Table 31 

Voluntper Participation in the PAUSD, 1973-74 ^ 





^ 

Number of 
Volunteers 


Hrs, / Year 
per activity 


^Hrs./Ye^ 
per partimpant 


Auxiliary activities, classroom 
level (teacher aides, lecture ra, 
tutors) 


668f 

, t 


5,628 


8.5 


Auxiliary activities, school level 
(playground and lunch hdlpers, 
drivers, fund raisers, babysitting, 
library staffing, shopping) p 


3,087 ' . 


79,254 


25.7 


PTA leadership activitlos 


41 


; 9,300 


226,8 


District advisory committees 


51^ 


3,565 


69.9 


3 

Pai;tlclpatory planning ' ; 


328 


f 

15, 100 


46.0 




4, 175 


112,847 





A plausible rival hypothoHlR for tho mucli gronter unuMint cif iiartluipfitloii nl thn 
aution luvol in that Hchnol ntlininiBtrntorH unaourngo thin level of nctlvi^ but 
providu Tor Urnitud ehaniiclB at the poUOy lovnf. Ffjr InHtruiuu, i^dminiHtrutorH 
can Hol a mnximum to tho nurnbur uf partlclpniitH hi advlHury uoinniUtcH^H, How- 
ovor, thq inti!roHt hi pnrticipntiiif; in IhvtH) conunltlwB donn not Huuni hitonHu, 
In atldition, thcHO nclvlHory uonunittccH oamu lnto uxiHt(»ncc raR)Htly at the hilti-- 
ntlvn or fKlniinlutraturH* ^ 
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* * 

The Influence of Organizational Affiliation and Levels of Education, ' 

The evidence produced by this field trial .in participatory planning reveals 
that even \i^ffen participation is chosen by the individual alonei without bene- 
fit of appointment by school authorities, those who will choose to partici- 
pate will be a relatively small group. It appears that policy- level partici- 
pation appeals to persons with a stable^ interest in educational Issues and 
usually with a taiown reputation fpr activism and leadership in schoor af- 
fairs. IMormal interviews with several parents, students, adniinlstrat- 
orS| and teachers in the district not involved Ih the planning ta.sk showed 
that many of the parents had a reputation for having been -Very Mtive" in 
their children's schools and to have supported educational Innovations in 
the past* Approximately two-thirds of the teachers were described as be- 
ing *'vory good'- or '^gootf ' teachers, interested in currlcular and program 
innovations, and having been ^'active in school and district committee work". 

Likewise, the majority of the adminlstrators/nonteaching staff participants 

' - .'^^ _ 

were described as active and creative leaders. H'alf=of the studtntB had . 

" ^ "K**^ ^ - ■ 

been active in student goveimment and miany of^thein .^|re^^vivolved ut extra:- 

curricular activities in theSr s^chools ^nd in the community. 

In the effort to develop greater interest In and prestige for the planning 
activity, project staff involved community e due at Ion al leaders in it,* Early 
In 1972, when the. project started, a rist of 380 "educational influentlals" 
in tlie community was pi^epared. By mid-1975, 88 of these individuals had 
participated in the project, . These people served on task forces cf^arly in 
!the project, and for the moat part, not on tfhe participatory planning teams. 
While it is hard to draw the lino bctwemK^Mple who were '^prodded" into , 
participation tuui those who caine of their own volition, there Is a nucleus 
of educational partiulpants who will become active in either low- or high- 
accessibility channels tor pai^ticipatipn, * 

In the oxamlnation of the antecedent variables of participation, we saw that 
particlpantfi in the planning tnsk worn characterized by affiUatlon In social 
and civic activities. Although we have no data on the numlK^r of Palo Alto 
residents who ix*long to voluntary organizations, It sccni.^^ighly unlikely 
that the avoiTige affiliation rnte is as high as that evinced by participants 
in the projuct (about 1,73 organizationB) , A comparison which wc made 
IxHwucn partlclpantH and ndn-particlpcmtH showed that all participants - , 
whether in high- or low-nccoHHibillty forms of participnClon - have greater 
ratuH of educational invulvuinont lhan the' cu)nirnunlty at largu ^ ,005), 



Hi fif":: 
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We have also seen that high levels of education charaGte^ize the participants. 
In this society, levels of education seem to play a role in the individual's salt- 
selection for e'ducational involvement. An interesting result i| that persons 
with relatively higher levels of education vis-a-vis others in their community 
will ^oose them^elvds for partieipation. Data ftom the Florida law^mandated - 
I advisory committees show that the mean years of education of participants ' :j 

in these committGos was ^Cr years, whereas the meaji of education for the state' . ^ 
was 12, 1 years; in the conimunity-controlled school moyement, most of. 
those who participated in the school committees were individials with 14-16 

^/ years of education, while the mean education for their community/was ^ 
y probably 10-12 years, hi the Palo Altq^ase, the mean'forthje adult partlci- 

4 pants in the planning activity was 18;whereas the mean yeafs' of education 
for the community was 16. This suggests that it is- not ye airs of education.-^ 
alone that makes individuals feel they qualify, but their leyel of educatlon-^ ^ 
vis-a-vis Ihoir neighbors injhe community in which they live/ . ; 

'The Status of Educational Particir 



J An importhiit finding from our st^cty is that while many individti^s' with a^* ^ : • 

reputation for educational activisni juiiied the planning teams | practically none of the ' 
parents and citizens presently active in the low^accessibility'forms of partici^altioainamely, * 
members in PTA leadership positions and In advisoiy committees) didr Of t%i^^^ember 
Pf A leadership in the district, only three PTA leaders joined the participator' planning * 
activity. Of^the approximately 8p members in thp various district-level advisory committees . 
five persons joined the planning activity. One reason might be that these individuals felt 
they were already giving substaiitial amounts of their time to educational activities, A ' 
rival hypothogis however, is that low-accessibility fbiniis of participat^^^ * 
status than high-accessibility forms of participation. For PTA leaders and adv^lspiy ' 
committee members, thorefore, participation in the planning task might have been 

.perceived as a ^Uowcr^^ form of i^iv^ilvoment. A third hypothcB is is that participation 
in planning has a challenging a^hl to a very different group of people than those who 
find satisfaction in the P TA^^ln advisory committees. One of the benefits ot participatoiy 

planning is to tap this pool pf human resources for educational planning. 

The case nniong toicherH parallolB that of citizens. Few of the teachers who ,; ^" 
joinod the planning tank wt^l'e dopartmont heads in their schools. On the other hand, / ' 
there was ivn nlmost ovf^n |/plit tetwe^^econdary rmd elomentary teachers, and among : 
the Beuondary school tc!ac|ierH, inoHt^Pthtuii were teachorH of academic (ub oppoeeji to 

l?hK'tiVO) (;UUrHOH, 



€» jfeigiit^gi Partt^p^ Social intoraction Procoss 

Tb^ $,mlfBiB Gi cm ^arridd out In Chapter IV revealed that 

ihm p^nmpmi^\leveln it intimity lAd quality of participatto^^ in tho planning 
t^gk Wftt^ ^ikqtl^a^^^^ by the cril^jria fict ugf^ Participants gave, on a qompleteiy 
vohintury bagis, mib^tantla} mtimtiiB of time? and effort to the planntng tas^^ 
and behaved aa cdhiaatt^ai plann«?ra, / * 

Th^ causal model we emininvil in rfn alicmj)t to learn what conqurrent (organ- 
; .itMiicmaJ) factory implnp an varlaUons in the indlviduaPe participation In the 

p^kftfefrmtion. This mofff'racommt^d for hJgh as 42 percent and as |ow aa 
Jn poreeat In the variance of UMntmii^ of participation; it explained m much m 
IS f^r^teni and nr. law as 4 percent in the variance of quality ^ parttclpat^pn* 
: The einiclural motfel lil^a revealod ttuit prfev1oUB;J^vei0 (rf educatlonarpartlcl- 
pniion^yome&B a cafry-oVT?' effect thai affects ievol^ of participation in tiie 
planning^ taskV not only indir^clly * by increasing: th^ indivtduaPff aoeeptance-' 
ai the planner role and hia feoHng that school authorities wiil respond positively 
iolilg plmi%in^ prt4TP-^aJs'. - Ijui alao dlrof'Sly. " ■ • ^ 

A .^ur|>rl4ilng finding in Umj j^ludy waa the? very-strong effect on both quality and 
^ / ^ hiienBli)f- ot pailicipaUim prtxluoed by Ihe helerogent^iiy of the plahniiig leninB* 
linr intprj)rv%niipri ih^i ni?iy ti^cm.pt for the suh^^tantlal and most pofditve of- 
• tPrt M iCr^Hjp heterogeneity iJji^t, for many participants, the procOFH of *iocinii 

majeri4C?yVi:e^t:>f mlieii^cUon iir "^rentegl rewaros'' from serving "In the plan- 
iViP4l itiBk^_ n.v^^r half <>( thv p:irii<'lp?*nUf tvfctrv^l to thcdr in t<?rpersan,^Jp^e I at Ions ^ 
y' -"^hilh other Ivam tnrw.hi'ViK rxr hanging s^wwh with other participan^. learning ; 



alv^it ■r/hiC":^iii:.h in^s^ifu-usfacinn ■\j.i|:h^ihi^m, ^nd u'orking with other eoiinlly quail- 
L ■ f ir i I 1 n 'U I V 1 ihi I p. ^-.ii t c i\ n \ * T-a l>] r III j^ho \v Lh e o-ve r - a i i p altt! m rc f vona n b * 



^;^C^^'^l^^%v Cfio ^-C Uh^ ^:?^K ^ y-v^i*:- V^I^^Vl^i pa tt Ic (p;U J^M H COfKH^fn With . 

pf^inrlnvT tiri\^iii-y^ - :v-l in::-!^i:tnl tin ihr nxn^fMrinViiW In d^^nl with fnlurrr- 

; 4 "^ici i'€ V> 'U-i' 1 r ^ r"^'"?^^*^ *: >i.:V TfCrK:*; vUrrt ihi:-- i'A-n^*ri!tiV^ ;si"|ivi|y affof^ksi^ 



Tablo'32 

\ ^ Bost-LlkGd Features of PatMcipntlng in the Plamiing Task 
— : , \ . • 



- Adm * /Nonich, 

Beat-LIked Poatures Parents Teachers Staff Studonts Tbtal 



Peoplo-rolatcidi f ' . 

Loarnlng from diacusgions with ' 

Interaction botwecin Gotntnunlty ^ ^ 

and staff peoplq - 21% 27% 37% 14% 24% 

^ Doing workAvith the others 11% 17% / 5% ' 17% ' 13% 

Learning proGuss-rolatedt 

Learning about cHliication » 31% 3% 26% 21% 22% 

Learning rUjout thcr fujiGtkminj^ * * 

of Bniall groups - ' 7% 

Plaiining task-rolatod^ • , 

AcconipliHhing planning 
\ obJoct2#>H - 6% 17% 2ft% 15% 

_GgncreLA«;HiBO_of .civic . 1—2% ...^ : 



^ N^W II N=l!) * 

♦ TIk* nunaMT of n^^^^onHefi in rnc h cntc^^rpry i^^ grentcr Ihnn lrH?;numl>«r of Buh- 
■jet.iM in the etydy l^t^cause in ^oiiiu cnBVn rvupondmiH atated more than oiw 



If |Ki ri i<^i|jryilf^ n^'f nt?if<^ that mnkinfj prr^nfrriifi nr ncromplishing plannm^ 

miF^ht \w ihnt rer^pondait^ didji^>l cM*) thr^ir rnn/^ong i^imply tx:^42ayiac^ Ihey <lid 
nfif apply* If ?^urh v^;ifi ina^'^i^d ihr- v^Pt m^l if niJ^kin^ propof^Alfv or nccnmintf^h-^ 
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Table p ' ■ ■ 

Least- LDfeiod Peatures of Participating in the Planning Task 



Leaat-Llkad Peatufos 



Planning Task relatedi 

Not acoom^shlng plflnnlng 
goal 

Unelarity of task 
Falluro of othor mombcrs 

effoctual monilArs 
Slow pae© of the partici- 
patory process 
Feeling Of futility; propoBalR 
will conie t& nothing ' 

Tinjcj rolated: 
Short deadllnos 
Inqpsvonicnt meeting times 
Lack of continuity liuo to 

triweekly meotlngH = 
DeiBfliiJs participnttrig BiaUf'p 

on pcrKonal tfin<- 



Adm/Nontch, 
Parenta Toaqhars Staff Students ,Tot^ 



m 

9% 
6 



27,* 
16 . 
6 

0 



,6% 
10 



28 
5 
10 

5 

8 

20 



16% 

15 

10 



10 

20 



Hot having enough tjommunlty 
nu'mlM'n* in tuani 

■ *i - . 

Conflict Vwtwefcn %vork«ig for 
I*AITH1/ rind workSnr in ■ , 



N 45 k - 40' " N^" 20 



(,%) 

7% 

29 • 



21 
7 
7 



14 



14 



N M 



8% 
9 



10 
7 



7 

' 8 

1 

15 



1 



N - US 



The -tiuiniKir o? rt;Nu»«5S<« m u.ich c.^lvmyry Is &Hijhlly lil^fc^^^n{ from the 
nlnivn tn'nrj" tharj t-r:!' .'Ira?*!-! Ikrd" fj'-iUi'rr and in oihtT vtimen Ihvlt 



•u 'i'f/j, -211-,, 1 "r f3r5'..-r*- t ^ "iTiKj.-'r }'i?mihr t "'J-n frmSs ^ji" hirniicm*'! only by H 
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Thase data sugges^^^ in the ininds erf ^ • 

the majority of paMcipantgi Yot this avidenoe doe's not refute the eontcntlon 
th&t the prDceBs of social Intoraetlon is a vo^y important aspect of thoir 
particsipation, ^ . 

M an attempt to probo further wheth^^^ha participants saw their participation 
as an end in itself (i.c*, the pleasure U the eMial interaction) or aa a meanB V 
to edueatidnoi outcomes (l*o/, the achievoment of planning objectivea), we 
^skcd ihm partlctpants: 'What do you think would be the effects on the PAUSD 
-If Projfct R#<tes^ eeai#d t^^^^^^ 

Intended to probe the wny In whic^ each participant peroeivod his/her Invdlvo- 
meiiti Tablo 34 prosonte the pattern of regponees* / 

■ , ■ Tnblo 34 ' " 

fiffcct Porceivod by Planning Task Participants if Ppoject Stoppod 



' s Adtti. /Nontch.. ' 

Perceived Bffcets Parents Teachers Staff StudentB Total 



District would be making due iaiun^ 
by roncting to criHoH; no foroHlght 

would be. involved, ^ ^ 43 ^33 31 - 37 38 



4 



Thcrt^ would be gitmlor dlsorgiin^ 

ixatloh in the DlBlrlet. * * * *_ 3 6 13 U G 

input and rumniunicatiotu .18 22 16 17 



Absence af new i6<'^B and ' . 



Citrfii lose - tmftpecificfl rrnsion ' . li - 6 *= 0 ' ^ 4 

Little iniprirt^ Projrrt hnt 

Hard to ii^nvi^n. Iten kmy^^, 



l\t niiinl^^r of subjircl-i^ ni thaf Ftudy, tlua.tt? ciUior niulitple rrHpaniira 



liv ^= -tiff*- i^^-f^^r In ihv i^:' v-^n;.|^ir;^ i:^r Lj^t:*:^!- 1^^:^ ^^chl:^^i 



district (either thfough its bringmg data-based, rational proposalfl ot by preveiiting 
a more confusod prqcoss of decision-making). Many respondents stated the view . 
that, without the planning activity, th$ diitrict would report to the ^'old way of mak- 
ing deciBions*% which they porceived as a muddllng-thrbugh process, Twenty^eight 
parcont of the participants saw tiie planning task not necessarily as a way to make 
changes in the decision-making process, but as a memis of increasing .eommuniea- 
tion between the community and its schools and of bringing In fresh and Innovative 
ideas* ' ' 

^ BnfpTiBtn0Lyy^TpBt r^pbndentre^qi raised ^^t^^ that " 

the project had nbt made and would not make a difference In the dletrlct. It is hard 
to explain why these partioipants continued m the planning task If they felt their pro- 
ducts would not result In changes, unless one accepts as a possible reason for parti-* 
cipatlon the Importance to them of the social interaction process, ResponeeB to the 
question presented in Table 34 suggested that, for many participants, Involvement 
in the planning teams had an Intrinsic value in affording a rewar^ng intellectual 
climate s where participants could discuss educational Issues with persons having 
**first-hand taiowledge*^ of education, and ^^-s^^ 

f_i; The causal model analyzed In Chapter IV of this study focused on organ'- 
izatipnal varlfiblcs, such m role acceptance, porceived rosponsivonees of signifieant 
others, and group hcterofteneity, became these variables are manlpulable by school 
authorities. The results shuvved that Btructural or organizational varlableB are, in 
raciy relevantv Mcrpray^^n^^^^^ 

plarjiing activity^ Our data also furnish evidence that many other motivations, some 
of\ them parhapB bearing little upon the function of the plajining task, are also at work, 

D, Polic y Implications for School Auyiorities 

Several policy ImplienlionB for future effDrtg by BChool ndministratore 
to promotf^ cntizen and f^rhool pt^rHonnol prirlicipntinn can te made,' We must, how- 
vvvr^ preface our reeoninu rulatlntiH by t^niphaHizing that inoHt of our findlngB derived 
frons'n middle- and upfK>r-nuUciie-«tiaHS ^i^hool diatrka tlmt waB svei I--known for its 
progreHsivt* progranit; :ind hi[;hly-arhieving ^itudrntH, In ndditiohj lha stability of eur 
findinnj^ rivvailH further replicatiiKU ' ' ^ 

Thv study showeci t^iM opc^ning the doorfi to f^artic-ipation at the policy^ 
Invci ilovB not ri:-8 uitj n ri i^topd <>f pnrlicn^iaijlH, Int^ircst in education is a specialised 
i imcK^rn, with rUrnni; opin^a! rHunnK people who h:\vv demqn^itrated a pruvioua Interest' 
in i diK'ational inmpt^* Foar?^ r>\\ the part of f>chool ndnitnlintrators that higlUy- i 
nccosHihle pnlicy-lrvcd forms of participation will bo chnolic, in the sense of^bringlng 
in many vnirr^t . ^^j^s' pT^ntnhlv tinfntmdcd. ^ ' * .-" * ' 

— n Uv^ -"^thy*^ h:i:^:?. ^^vj-^^^nr?^ fron^ fhr' projccl 'hat sufficient per- 
u.-^ r,-' p.|if.^d fr'nr IHr r'^'^Iiv' at hn'^:^^ nnr! from ihv ptriff to prn\U\e a workable 



feasible approach to plannta^^ The partlqlpants* levels of bitenalty ajid quality dt 
participatldn in the planing task were adaquate by the oriterla we set up. Par- 
tiolpwita gave, on a Goinplet^ly voluntary basis, aibstMtial amounts of tlme^d 
effort to the planning task md behaved as edbaatfonal pmnners. It would seem^ 
then, that t^e creation of a highly aecessible forna of participation will produee bene-- 
fife for the sehoql district, stoce participants wUr^iform their task seriously, 

^ Moreover, while p^^eipation in a pollc^leyel form of participation 
attrsiiffi people whose Interest In^iaation has alre^y been manifested, a hi^ h- 
accessibility form of participation will result in the incorporation of a group d 
Indlvlcfaals who have bsen absent from the educatlonai arena. This group, small 
in size, includes essentially a numter of older professionals who probably did hot 
perceive the PTA as an appropriate had not^been close enough to 

the school district to become appointed to its various advisory qommlttees. 

It la quite likely that participants in high-accessibility^ policy-level 
forms of participation will not be representative of their community with regdrd to 
eduoatlonal levels or occupation* Vn the ^ther hand, the school district wUl benefit 
from the free contribution made by a highly-quallfied'^ and competent group of persons, 
Hij^h-accesBlbillty forms of participation offer the school district access to a pool of 
^ ^r e vlouslT undo r-^utll tz e d re rou roe wr-e onsv ~ ~^ " " ^ ~ ~ ~ 

A **highlj^ acccaaible-* form of participation may not ^mean that a great 
proportion of participants will come, but it may result in an mbrease In the number 
of those with access to policy issues. Through the number of active participants In a 
participatory activity may be small, still a large numbe^of people can be reached 
Indirectly, For In^tancCp participatory planning can substantially increaae the num- 
ber of participants in the decision-making process of the achool district by means of 
conducting survayp, TJie considerable non-response rate to queationnaires In our 
study, on the other hand, auggeats that aurveya should not utilized as the only 
means of involving Dthers, Different means worth trying - particularly in low- 
income areas - might te group interviews, where individuals are perspnally askei 
to come and their. opLnionB obtairiod through' a process of dialogue, - , 

A process of participatory planning will not bo disruptive to the schoor 
district, Hince many of the participants will Be individuala who are basically satisfied i 
with the sohool diatrict's |>i:*rformanco, even Ihmigh they see room for improvement 
in many are as » A negative implication of this aatisf aclion jis Uiat participants may 
not TtiiB^ Cifitlcnl IsmiCH or question iniportant ^pe^ of the'educatfc^nraystem. The 
f>nrcnt with the "probleni child*' is unfortuhately not tfie actjivG participant r the Btudent 
who cannot tM^po with^schoulln^Js not avnila&lf? for extracurricular Involvement, 

■ m - ^- ' .■ ■ ■ ■ 

" ' , ■ ■ , 




Since ■•betag asked to participata;^ appears :to boi^a strong reason for ' 
participation among students and parents, attempts to increaso the nuinber of parti- 
cipants sjiould consider pergonal and oral appeals to student s and pare nts in clerical 
Jobs and blue-*bollar oacupatlonai or parents who have ^en remdved froni sch#ol 
funotlona. This appeal would not have to be construed as appointment ; what is being 
Suggested is a ve^ activjp recruitment effort. 

Many factors play a part in the individual's decision to participate* 
SomiG of these nray be beyoiid tlie control of school adinlnistrators or authorities* 
On the other haiidj one of the most effective structural variables appears to be the 
high degree of heterogeneity (i*e, , the presence of teachers, parents, students, and 
administrators) in any given group of educational participants. Our findings give 
evidence that group heterogeneity results in a noticeable increase in both the intense 
ity and quality of participation. .. A policy implication of this is that efforts at increas- 
ing participation should consider t he Involvement not only of parents^ but also of 
teachers, ^^stUdents, and nontcaching staffs It must be underscored^, however, that we 
found that the heterogeneity of the various groups of participants Is, to a high degree, 
a function of the topic the groups deal with, A related policy implication is that 
policy i ssues to b e dealt with by volunteer participants^ should be so defined as to be 
appecUln^ to a crossr-section of participant's ^ This means that some policy Issues 
will not lend themselves to participatory planning or to similar forms of participation*. 

J, ^ Among parunts, the acceptance of the planner role has moderate effpcts 
on the quality find strong effects on tlie intensity of their participation; among testch- 
etSi it moderately affects the quality of their participation, A consequence of this 
is that attemptB at participatory planning should define as clearly as possible the 
planner role and should, reiterate it amontf the participants. 

Among parents and students ^ the feeling that 'their planning efforts w*ill 
bo accepted has moderate offects on the quality of their participation,. A consequence 
of this is that attempts at pnrticipatorv planning should convey to the participants who 
arc clients of the school system n^esangeB by school authorities that their inputs will 
bo heard and utilized in policy decisions^ 

.Finaliyj Lhc Btudv ^husvod a Hign if leant association between being ih^ 
Vol\Td at the policy level and having pnrtlcipated previously in auxiliary activl= 
ties in the schools. This Buggt'stti thnt educational partlmpation moves from 
lawer to highar levelH of nbHtraction and, furLhermore, that it can be developed. 
U seliool ndniinlBtratorH arc interested in raachlng cllii^cns with lower levels of 
education and in clcriual and blue-:,CQUar uccupations, special efCurU will have* to «^ » 
hij ni a t ic;^ t o re ni i L I li e 111 . A sir n t v it_ % ^ o r a ci i on by h c h o o 1 a d m i n i s t r a to r 8 might ho 
to rtnrt ihi^ (levelopnicnt c: viiizcm^' inicTcsi in educational issues nnd activities 
Iw hrini^in^^ theni firHi inu> iiw i-i^hools as iinsH?oani or RchooL volunteers. 
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.NOTES ^1 

_^.The standard err^^^^ 
have repeated samples from parents with veiy similar result^ for both 
aamples, , ^ 

Annual Report on Volunfeers> E^rtended Resources Center, PAUSDp 
June 10| 1974p pp* 1-2* Sini liar trends were observed ih the academic 
years 1974-1975 and 197S-ia?6, ^ 

This refers to partlcipatlDn in Project Redes^ap the plannir^ experlmeht 
on which this study foeuses^ The 1973-1974 figures for Project Redesign 
participation reflect the early stag© of thia project. In conEequence, they 
underestimate the number of hours given by planning team members/ for 
the plaiming teams began operating i|i January of 1974* The figures, on 
the other hand, exaggerate the number of participants, because they in- 
__clude about JSO volu^^ 
assessment questionnaire given to a community sample of 800 persons* 

Both wordings, "least-liked features", and "greatest sources of diffi- 
culty" in their participation were used in the open-ended question. Like- 
wise, in the earlier question, respondents were asked to mention the 
"best-liked features" and the "greatest soloes of reward" in their par- 
ticipation* The pattern of responses wai similar using either wording. 
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CHAPTER VI 

siETHODOLOGICAL APPENDIX 

Data reported In tablea and utilized In the regreasion analyses war© - 
obtained through the administration of a questionnaire containing both open-tended 
and struatured questions* All stable participants - 126 individuals were given 
the questionnaire. Completmg it was voluntary and coitfidential, and 91 percent 
of the respondents > or 114 persons i.CQinplied. 

In this study p we make use of Inferential statistics only when" eompar'- 
mg the individuals in our shidy with other groups of participtots in the school 
district* ; In the internal comparison, that is, in the comparison among groups. of 
participant^ witoin the planning task, we do not use statistical tools, since we as- 
auma that we are dealing witii an entire populrtlon o(„ '*pa 

« The notion of "concurrent" variables presupposes that the particlpairts 

have been subjected to the planning setttagfpr a period of time - time durtng which 
tiie "concurrent" variables may have exerolsed their effect* ConBequently, the 
questionnaire was administered to partioipanti.>who had been in ttie planning task 
for at least six months, a period judged sufficiently long for the ccmcurrent factors 
to operate. , ^ \ 



The^ questionnaire was pretested with nonpartielpaiits, as well as with 
a' number of partlc^ants who had to leave the project for reasons other than losing 
Interest In it* 

A number of antecedent variables were assessed m terms of a single 
Indicator* AH varlablee in the causal structure analysed In Chapter IV were meas- 
ured through the upe of indices or scales* The iteml^ employed were as follow^ 

Ahtecedent Variables^ v " .-f 

Feeling of Efficacy over Administrators (Soove range, 1-3) 

" If you we^e concerned about an educational problem and 
contacted the school administration (i.e., the superin- 
tendent,' assistant superintendent, principals), how do 
you think they would react? School administrators wouldi 

Undei^tand your problem and do what they could about it ' 
Listen to you but try to pvold doing anything; they would 

try to pass the buck ^ ^ ^ . 

^nore you or dismiss you as soon as they could - 
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Belief about the Citizen Role jn^hool Decisions (Score range > 1 - 3) 

do you feel about cltteen participation m school 
d^ciBiona (that is to lay, In designing and presenting" 
recommendations dealing with Instructiorial, as well 
a& non- instructional issues) ? 

; - to 

In general, it hMnpers the making of sound educa- 
tional decisions by competent educators - . 

Sound educational decisions .can be made with 
or without citizen participation 

• - . _ f». . . ; ' 




Belief about the Role of Administrators (Score. range, 1 - 3) 

In your opinion^ how should school administrators behave? 
\ Check one, ^7 ' ^ 

They should do pretty much what the cltizenB want 



They should use their own Judgment of what they 
- think is best ^ . . _ — 



They Should cdmpromlse between their own 
Judgment and what th# community wants - 



Belief about the Role of the Board of Education (Score range, 1 3) 

How do you feel the Board of Education should behave in 
representing 'the people? Check one. ^ v 

It should generally accept educational recommenda- 
tions proposed by the superintendent and, staff 



The Board should generally be responsive to 
felt needs of the community - 

The Board should compromise between the educa- 
tional advice of administrators and the demands 
presehted^by citizens - 



The itepis used to measure the beliefs about the role of administrators and 
that of the Board of Education were adapted from those used by Agger and , 
Goldstein (1971), pp/ 47«48. ^ ^r' 
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Educational Role of the Bo ard, Admin istrators^ Parent Teachers and StudentB 
In the peGislon-iylaklng Prooegs (Soore range 1 - 5) - ^ 

Ideally, what should be the role of the Board, school administrators , parentsV 
students^ md teachers In the following pblioy areas? For each area, rate each 
group aceordipg to the importance you would assign to its role: B - ra^t Important 



role to 1 ^ least Important, (Two groups or more may a^slpied thSlsame degree 
^ importance m^joTO . . . 



The role of 
the Board 



The role of 
Admin. 



The role of 
Parents 



T^e role of 
Tfeachers 



The role 
of Stude: 



I 
i 
I 
1 
I 



On course off erlngB 



6, On methodB of instruction 



7. On the intraduction of new 
programs / 



8. On taKtbook selection 



9, On performance evaluation of 
teachers and administrators . « 



10s On hiring and firing of 

'teachers and administrators 



11. On reorganization of sohbols 



12^ On setting of the budget 



Level of SatlsfactlQn with School District Performanae (scA^e r^se 1-5) 




Do you think that the Palo -^to Unified School District gives its citizens their 
money's worth ? 

Strongly agre e Agre e Disagree S trongly Disagre e ^ . No Opinion 



Belief about ResponsiveneBS of Schopr District ^o all Community Sepmerits 
(Score range 1-5) ^ 

Do you thipfc thpt in general the Palo Alto schools meet the needs of all segments 
of the community ? V 

Steongly agree A gree D isagre e Strongly Disagre e No Opinion^ ^ 



FarTirtv Climate About Voluntary Participation (0 - no parental involvement in 
voluntary organizations, 1 - parental involvement in voluntary organizations) 

Are (or were) your parents also involved in educational, civic, or cultural 
organizations? Wliichones? . 
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I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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Feellng/of Personal Control (Score range 0 3)* 

Pleasflf Gircle the item In eaoh pair of items that you find to be true more of ten, 

a. have often found that what is going to happen will happen. 

Trusting to fate has never turned out as well for me as making a decision 
V to take a. definite GoUree of action. 

a* What happens to me is my oOTi doing* ^ . 

b. SometimeB I feel that I don*t have enough control over the direction my \ 
i life is tiling ; ; 



a. When I mate plansi I am almost certain I can make them work. . 

b. It Is notralways wise to plan too far ahead bedause many things turn out to 
be a maiter of good or bad fortune anyhow* . ; 



* This eeale is adapted front, the totems-External Control scale . 
deyeloped by J, Rotter (1966), PR, 11-12^ ' 

Sense of DlspoBable Time or Time Willing to Give to Gtvlo o^ Sdcial Participation 
(Number of hours per week) / ^ 



OenerSlyp how many evfenings would you be able to commit to work outside 
your home to voluntary activities or aBBoclatlons tha t interest you? 

1 eve* per wee k 2 eve. per week 3 eve, per wea k 4 or more Bve, pen wee k 

1 eve, per mont h 2 eve, per month 3 eve, per month Othe r " 

. I ■ * ■; " 

Again, generally, how riiany daytime houra during a typical weekday would you be 
able.to commit to work in voluntary activities or associations that interest you?, 

, 1 hr. per wee k - 2 hrs, per week 3 hre, per week 4 or miare hrs, per week 

1 hr,' per day 2 hrs, per day_ ^ | hrs* per day Other ____ T 1 

Involvement m Auxiliaiy and Advisory Activities (fcore range 0 - 9) 

Have you ever participated in any of the foUowinf educdtioni^lated activities 
your community ? Mark where approJ>rlate. 



■ \ ^ 


Very ^ 
Often 


OltBk 


On few occasions 
1 only. 


School committees or school task forces 








Volunteering general services (tutoring, library 
staffing, providing transportation* etc.) 


V t 






Otheri * 
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Leadership Experience {0 - no office held, 1 - his held or holds offioe m 
eduQatlonal group) ' 

Are you now^a member of the following orgwilzations ?, , ; * 

PTA or PTSA Yea ' Yearg as Mem^ r ' No 

■ ,^ PAEA orPAFT Yei Years as^Member No 



ff you are a member In ffiy of the above drgtoliiatidns * have you ever held or 
do you presently hold anyVoffiee in them ? / ^ 

Yes r * ^OMc e . ^ No 



? — ^CoriQtirrent Variables ' ^ 

RbliVAceeptanae (Score range 0 4) . ^ 

For eaeh pair of items, ehoose th© item With which you agree more {circle a or b) 

30* a* Long-range plantting^'is a useful and neeessai^ tool to bring about edueational t^hmige 
b. We must solve foday's educatlohal problems and issues before we can solve 
_ thoset of tomorrow, , ' / 

31, a* B^roject Redesign particlpanti should represent to the best of their ability the ' , 
educatiorial needs and desiree of the Palo Alto community. \ , 

b* Project Redesign participants should use their own judgement of what is good 
and what is appropriate for the community. ^ " ; 

\ . ^ t - ^ ^ ' " ' . ^ ... 

' _ .'■ ' ' . ' ' ' ' . ■ ^ 

32* a. If the planning tearis present validated edubatlonal proposals, thebe will be 

i adopted. \ ^ \ , ' 

b. Whether the planning teams* proposals will be accepted or not lies outside the ^ 
* power of Project Redesign* - 

- " ' •■ * *■ ^ ■ / ■ - ' ' : ' : ^ ■ ' ■ ' 

33, a* Prop6sals to be originated In, Project Redesign will be valuable because they 

. will be the product of m My hours of hard'' work, * 
b. Proposals to be rfr^inated in Project ftedesign wUl be Valuable because they 
. will address the needs of the learners. ' . \ 

34. a* Proposals that will be presented by the various planning teams should be 
^ cbr#derg'd as gener^ suggestions4or eAicatioil^ 

b. Proposals t^at will 1^ presented by the various planning tfeams should be 

= considered as speciftc recommendations*for action that will ^ 



his variable was donsldered to cover various dlmenslojis of the planner t^le. . 
It was, thereftre> not^ treated as a seal© ,- in which all items are supposed = 
to be either eonsistent with one another or else to possess an ordered degree " 
o£ difflaulty (as Is the case for Guttman scales) ^ but as m Index. This index 
was adopted in yiew of Its apparent content validity, 

i _ ■ • ^ ■ /: ■ :^ ' 

Peroaived Responsiveness bf Sirolf leant Others (Score rsmge 30) ' ^ ^ ^ - 

ffi geriseralt do you ej^eci a akeptlcW reaction t® Project Redesipi proposals on 
the' part of the following groups ? Circle your answer* 



^ V^ry unlikely 

Boated ot Eduoation X / X 

Superintendent ^ ^ X X 

Centra Off tee Administration ^X ^ X 



X 
X 
X 



yei;y LU<ely 



What impact do you aKpdct Project Bedaglgn proposals to have on the educational 
3 les considered by these groups ? Cira^ your answer; ' ^ 



Board of E duo atton - r 

Superintendent ^ 

Gentral OTfiee*:AdininiBtration 



Reliabilft^bpefflcient ^ 




Very strong impact 

X ------ ' 

X 

^ .824 \ 

r 



X 
X 
X 



Very weak impact 



X 
X 
X 



.X 
X 
X 



Educational Participation (Score jange 0 -,6) * / . , ■ 
to the past two yaars, which of the foUdw&g have you done ? 

Attended back-tor school night 



Voted in a Board election or 
Bchool tax election 

Spoken or written to a teacher^ 
or principal concemlng school ^ ^ . ' . 

matters (excluding regular parent- Spoken or written to the^.Board or 

teacher conferenpes)- ^—^-^-^--^--^ ^ 



Held office in the PTA^or slmll^ar 
school organization 



Superintendent 



% Attended a PTA or parent meethig 



Reliability coefficient ^ 



,906 



Participation tetensltv tHourB per week) ; - 

How mtay hours per week have you ipeht in Project Redesign aetivltles?. 

molude bote time in meetings and time devoted to preparation for thg v 

meetlngB Buoh as asaig^ments.) ' , 

On the average hours per week. ' ■ 

Participation Quality ( Score range 1-5) " 
' How would you ra;te yourself on the following? (f ^ to be as objeotlve as possible.) 

35. I prepare for my planning team meetings by doing the assignments (reading articles, ,. 
, preparing reports, contacting some people, etc.) . . ' 

Always ' Very often Often Sometimes _^ Rarely 



36. I volunteer for special asslgBments for the benefit of my planning team's work. 
• Always ^ Very often .__ Often Sometimes Rarely 

37,. I have discussed what Redesign is doing with other persons in the Palo Alto community 
(parents, teachers, students, administratprs, citizens in general.) 
Always Very often Often Sometimes Rarely 

38. • I try to keep in mind a long-range perspective in the ideas anld proposals my planning 

team has studied. , ^' 
! Always _____ Veiy often _____ Ctften_ Sometimes Rarely ^ 

39. *1 try to keep Irformed of what other planning t'eMns are doing. 

■ ' '■ Always Very often Often Sometimes Rarely^,, 

V " 407 The 0^ 

several educational Issues and problems^ 7^ 

Alw&ys . Very often „ Often _____ Sometimes ____. Rarely _ 

41. My proposals have .^ittempted to reflect community needs and wishes about 
edftieatlonal, change, - . 

Always Very Often . Often Sometimes Rarely • 

\^\ , Reliability coefficient ' o< j_ = 684 



-1" • " ,, 
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